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EASTER IN WASHINGTON 


Very early in the morning on Easter 
Sunday I saw the Universalist National 
Memorial Church before any one was 
there. It was beautiful with lilies and 
palms, with soft light falling down from 
the lovely windows, with noble arch and 
aisle. It seemed then to be especially a me- 
morial to a mighty past in which the love 
of God was proclaimed with power, and 
the message was sent out as leaven to the 
world. 

I saw the church later from the chancel, 
when four hundred people practically 
filled it, when a vested choir of some forty 
singers in addition was leading in the 
Easter service, and when Dr. Perkins 
was uttering his great message of faith. 
It seemed then to be building the future. 

T did not know many of these four hun- 
dred people. I stood at the door and 
greeted many of them when they went out. 
They were a part of the floating population 
of Washington and visitors for a day. 

Occasionally one among them expressed 
resentment at processional, recessional, 
form, ceremony. It was not Universalist. 
What they meant was that it was not what 
they were used to at home. The vast 
majority seemed pleased, proud, uplifted. 
The Universalists felt that they could take 
friends to their church in Washington and 
not have to apologize. 

To be sure there was the old guard pres- 
ent. Some of them limped and some of 
them cupped their hands to hear, but they 
marched bravely up. Filtering into the 
ranks of those who supported Universalist 
meetings in Washington before there was 
a national church, are new people from all 
over, and soon one sees them acting as if 
they had been there forever. It is that way 
with churches. It is especially that way 
in Washington. 

Nine new people joined the church at 
the Thursday night service. Dr. Perkins 
and the writer officiated at the communion. 
Dr. Perkins preached one of his little, ex- 
tempore, informal sermons as clean-cut as 
acameo. There were fifty present besides 
the large choir. The way in which the 
choir comes in and goes out on Maundy 
Thursday is striking. They walk in with- 
out a sound. It suggests the deeper 
meaning of the hour as no word or hymn 
possibly could. 

Perkins read the Scriptures and offered 
prayer, and Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce 
preached a sermon that Perkins called ‘‘a 
Jittle gem,’”’ on Good Friday at 5 p. m. in 
All Souls Unitarian Church. This service, 
too, attracted only a small congregation of 
fifty or sixty. There was a one-man choir 
and a great organist—both fully adequate. 
Is it not a happy circumstance that the 
two avowedly and technically libera! 
churches in Washington are so different— 
the Universalist pre-Gothic, or Norman, 
the Unitarian the most perfect Georgian, 
or Colonial. Pierce has been in Washing- 
ton and at All Souls since 1901. It is some- 
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thing of a test. But he still holds the 
crowd. 

Eleanor Bonner, a noble influence with 
young people, presided at the church 
school Easter service of the National 
Church at 10 a. m. on Easter Sunday, with 
few there but the pupils. The service 
was a pageant, much of it unheard, but 
good to look at. It is a fair question 
whether Perkins Hall is not a better place 
for such a service. From one standpoint 
it may be. But Miss Bonner is testing 
everything by what it does for the young 
people and not what it does for the few 
members of the congregation who may 
straggle in. 

Eleanor Bonner has done post graduate 
work at Union Seminary, New York, for 
several summer vacations. She keeps 
up to date. Her work for the Master of 
Arts degree is practically done. 

Dr. Harned, the director of music, la- 
bored unstintedly all through Lent and the 
Easter period. He has won high praise, 
and deserved it. 

Easter Sunday was overcast, with light 
rain now and then, a bit of sun here and 
there, and a striking sunset. The early 
cherry blossoms were past their prime, but 
still good to see. There were thousands 
of people in Washington for the day. 

IOVESe 


* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 


Reports of Easter events have come in 
from all our New Hampshire churches. 
Each and every one deeply interesting, 
but to the outsider would have the ap- 
pearance of being standardized. They all 
report record-breaking congregations, and, 
what is even more significant, also at the 
pre-Easter events. In nearly every church 
there was an evening program put on by 
the church schoo! and young people. (In 
Portsmouth an illustrated lecture, ‘The 
Life of Christ.) And again the story of 
record congregations. This doesn’t make 
a long story, nor is it tc the glory of any 
It is significant in that it is 
not the outstanding achievement of any 
one, but a_ state-wide movement. It 
means first, unanimity of purpose and 
effort; all our ministers and their people 
have been working together, along the 
same lines, and for the same objectives. 
It shows the cumulative results of Loyalty 
Month, the Lenten Programs, and the 
Home Readings. There were church ac- 
cessions, Kingston two, Nashua six, Con- 
cord eight, Woodsville three, and Clare- 
mont the number not given. Also there 
were christenings. But the fact that 
stands out is that these were voluntary, 
and in no case was there a drive for an 
Easter class, nor do the reports emphasize 
church membership. It does not appear to 
have had a large place in the plans of the 
ministers at this time; but rather they all 
seem to include it in their programs for 
the future. — 

(Continued on page 541) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


“Social Action” under Fire 


OCIAL ACTION, the semi-monthly publication 
of the Council for Social Action of the Con- 
gregational and Christian Churches, is under 

fire for its issue of January 15, 1936, which was de- 
voted to Liquor Control. F. D. L. Squires, Research 
Secretary of the American Business Men’s Research 
Foundation of Chicago, sends out a four thousand 
word broadside, so “that thousands of open-minded 
and otherwise preoccupied friends of the temperance 
cause may not be misled and misinformed by the 
seriously erroneous contents” of Social Action. 

Twenty-two pages of the offending issue are given 
to a study of “Social Issues in Liquor Control,” by Ben- 
son Y. Landis, Associate Secretary of the Depart- 
ments of Research and Education of the Federal 
Council, and one of the most fair-minded, competent 
students in organized church work. His study is fol- 
lowed by a seven-page symposium in which Dr. Haven 
Emerson, John Haynes Holmes, Harry W. Laidler, Bert 
H. Davis, Walter Lippmann, and Mrs. John S. Shep- 
pard take part. 

The difference between the issue of Social Action 
and the bulletin of the Business Men’s Foundation is 
the difference between study and declamation, looking 
at a subject on all sides and looking at it on one side 
only, trying patiently to get at all the facts and trying 
to make out a case. But the temperance question is a 
perfect example of the questions where to a large group 
of people there are no two sides. 


“To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 


Landis evidently knew what he was getting into, 
because he begins with this illustration: 


Recently a young man who was an officer of a young 
people’s society in a suburban church called on me to 
ask for assistance at the forthcoming meeting. 

“The regular topic is liquor control,” he said, ‘“‘but 
we can’t take that up.” 

“Why can’t you take it up?” 

“Well, we have taken it up.” 

“And what happened?” 

“Oh, there’s always a wrangle. Some people don’t 
ever look at the subject in a calm way. Honest, it’s 
different from every other question. We can’t take it 
up again.” 


With the deep conviction that we must patiently 
work to make people study social questions and act 
on the basis of fact, we recommend this issue of Social 
Action, and urge people to send for it to 14 Beacon 
Ste, Boston, or to 287 Fourth aves New York. The 
cost is ten cents. 

Take deaths from Pane accidents. The 
author shows a long-time upward trend all through 
years of prohibition and since. Alcohol is not the 
only cause. When fatalities are compiled in terms 
of gasoline consumption the accidents have decreased. 
In 1924 the number of traffic fatalities per ten million 
gallons of gasoline used was 24.9. In 1934 it was 21.7, 
and for the first seven months of 1935 it was 18.7. 
Road hazards are being eliminated, traffic control is 
improving, better roads are being built, and safety 
glass and steel bodies are factors. Dr. Landis says 
that “the combination of liquor and speedy cars is a 
matter of much concern to the-administrators of liquor © 
laws.”” The New York State Liquor Authority broad- 
cast this statement: “‘Don’t mix alcohol and gasoline. 

. Drunken drivers are one of the most dangerous 
hazards on the highways. Alcohol retards the reaction 
time of a motorist from one-fifth to two-fifths of a 
second. Sobriety is the first law of safe driving.” 
Dr. Landis quotes the National Safety Council, which 
says that “alcohol is a greater traffic problem since 
repeal than during prohibition,” and adds, “‘It is plain 
that alcohol plays an increasingly large role in auto- 
mobile accidents.” 

But why should the “Foundation” issue its pro- 
test against the Landis document? ' Because it is a 
study. Because it goes after all the facts. Because it 
does not make lurid appeals to youth. Because it 
shows that consumption of legal liquor in 1935 was 
less than in 1917, the last full fiscal year before pro- 
hibition (in proportion, of course, to the population). 
But Dr. Landis says flatly that there is no assurance 
that these figures tell the full story of the drinking 
habits of the nation. He quotes Joseph H. Choate, 
Jr., former chairman of the Federal Alcohol Control 
Administration, to the effect that there is as much 
bootleg as legal whiskey available—and other statistics 
showing drinking to be on the increase. The Landis 
figures on crime “‘do not support the thesis that repeal 
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has led to an increase in crime.” The results of other 
careful studies are summed up in: “Repeal has not 
greatly affected unemployment.” “It is too early to 
attempt any appraisal of the Federal Alcohol Adminis- 
tration.” “State agencies of control are endeavoring 
to promote education.’ “Some of the posters of the 
(New York) Authority are pointed and vivid. One 
warns that an overdose of alcohol affects vision. 
Another reveals a foot race in which one runner handi- 
capped himself by carrying alcohol. Another portrays 
the danger of alcohol in the driver of an automobile.”’ 
Cne cause of offense doubtless is quoting anybody in 
favor of sobriety and safety and morality, who is not 
a prohibitionist. 

Other studies include ‘‘High versus Low Taxation’’ 
and “Moderation or Abstinence.”’ After the views of 
the moderationists are stated, emphatic answers 
standing for abstinence are quoted from Dr. Mary E. 
Woolley, Mrs. Frederick M. Paist and Mrs. Grace 
Morrison Poole. 

Government monopolies are examined and then 
several leading prohibitionists are quoted at length. 

According to the Business Men’s Foundation the 
Landis survey fails to ‘‘give a picture of the power 
and menace of the legalized liquor traffic.” ‘No 
intimation that for half a century before prohibition 
it was costing the American people 76 billion dollars.” 
“Not a line to the wealth of nation-wide benefits 
from prohibition nor about the brazen campaign for 
repeal,’ and “no hint of the political power of the 
legalized traffic.” 

It is too much to say that there is nothing true 
in the Business Men’s Research attack, but the two 
documents move on a totally different plane. Cne 
gives light and the other heat. There is no question 
but what we need heat to compel stronger action 
against the liquor traffic, but the only heat that is 
effective is that generated with light. 

Personally we believe that the whole liquor busi- 
ness will have to be wiped off the map, and that the 
only way to do it is to substitute a government mo- 
nopoly. 

And we believe that the only education to which 
young people will pay the slightest attention is that 
‘carried on by fair, intelligent men like Dr. Landis, 
who are willing even ‘‘to give the devil his due.”’ 

1K * 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE NATIONAL 
CHURCH FRESS 


HE national organization which includes editors 
and managers of religious weeklies and monthlies 
of the United States and Canada, has just held 

its annual meeting in Washington. 

Just as he receives correspondents of daily papers, 
twice a week, the President of the United States re- 
ceived the editors of the religious papers and gave 
them in advance permission to ask questions. This 
session with the President was especially interesting 
to those who never had met him. His frankness, 
humor, charm, and obvious honesty pleased the 
editors, whether they were of his political party or 
some other. 

The mounting costs of armaments, and the size 
of armies and navies, are the subjects about which 


Christian people feel most disturbed, and the Presi- 
dent was asked directly about these things. It would 
be too much to say that he convinced pacifists, but 
it is sure that he made some things clear—the length 
of our coasts, the state of the world, the hope of dis- 
armament by common consent, and his own obvious 
desire for peace and good will, which enabled the edi- 
tors to see how a President looks at the situation. 

It is no violation of confidence to say that the 
Administration is convinced that Norman Davis 
and his colleagues accomplished something valuable 
in London under most difficult conditions. 

And it was clear also that the Administration 
does not believe that the replacement of old worn-out 
vessels is new construction. 

The opportunity before youth was another sub- 
ject briefly considered. j 

All at the conference could see that the President 
had deep sympathy for ministers serving in tiny places 
with an income so small that they can not possibly 
live on it, and that he believes that many of these 
weak, competing churches ought to get together. 


* * 


THIS TREMENDOUS FEDERAL RELIEF 
PROBLEM 


RTHUR KRCCK, a special writer for The New 
York Times, suggests that all Federal Relief 
money should be turned over to the American 

Red Cross to be administered. The Red Cross is a 
great organization, used to taking responsibility for 
stupendous jobs, but it might well pray to be deliv- 
ered from this job. The work relief of the govern- 
ment involves the expenditure of from three to three 
and one-half billion dollars a year. Nobody in the 
present stage of human development can administer 
such a problem well. A relief project has to be small 
and well-manned to be carried out without graft and 
humbug. Every relief problem attracts the shiftless, 
the lazy, the dishonest. And a single case of fraud 
or injustice in a relief problem is advertised far more 
than ninety and nine cases that are ninety percent 
perfect. No, the Red Cross had better be saved for 
disaster relief and the other great services that it is 
performing. If it should take over Federal Relief and 
do it reasonably well, it would be accused of all the 
crimes in the calendar within two years. 


We shall not get anywhere with Federal Relief, 


or any other kind of relief, unless we recognize one 
principle which is elementary with trained social 
workers. It is that every relief emergency has in it 
the tendency to become permanent, and that this 
tendency has to be counteracted by methods which to 
the thoughtless appear brutal. 

There are many good people on relief whose every 
effort is directed toward getting off relief as soon as 
possible. 


better than thieves. Eut there are also thousands of 


people who do have a hard time, but who could shift | 
for themselves and will not unless compelled to do so. | 
They are the lackadaisical, the semi-shiftless, the | 


semi-incompetent, who ought to be taken kindly and 
firmly, pulled off the relief rolls and sent on their way. 
After a relief job is started, public sentiment cannot 
be mustered strong enough to stop it when it ought 


And there are the out-and-out crooks no | 
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to be stopped unless the people responsible for the 
sentiment have to pay the bills. Relief money to a 
very, considerable extent should be tax money. The 
administration to a considerable extent should be 
local. Then when people pay the bills and know that 
they are doing it, they will watch the expenditures. 

We do not join in the hue and ery against the 
Federal Relief program. We think that it has been 
well done in the main. Of course there is plenty that 
can be criticized justly. In the nature of the case 
there is bound to be, but there is plenty to praise too, 
and few can be found who will take a detached atti- 
tude toward the matter during a Presidential cam- 
paign. But we think that the time has come when 
Federal Relief can be decentralized and the states 
made to foot a higher percentage of the bills. The 
Federal Government might well retain the right to 
inspect wherever it furnishes part of the funds. . 

We look for dishonesty, we look for favoritism, 
we look for playing politics, we look for pauperizing, 
in all huge relief projects, but we do not look for a 
high percentage of bad administration and we do 
not believe that any high percentage of evil can be 
found in our Federal Relief work. 


* * 


SHALL WE LYNCH OR HELP THE SHARE- 
CROPPERS? 


STRICTLY private and confidential communi- 

cation from a social worker in the South tells of 

a visit to Arkansas, Tennessee and Mississippi, 

and of conditions of peonage, serfdom, poverty, dis- 

ease, among white and Negro “‘share-croppers,”’ and 

of terrorism and violence of the worst kind practiced 

by land-owners to keep them in subjection and at 
work. 

A cause of violence in some sections has been the 
organization of the Tenant Farmers’ Union, which 
has so enraged some of the land-owners that they 
evicted scores of families that joined the union. One 
investigator found nineteen families that had been 
driven out in the snow huddled in six tents with a 
scanty supply of food. The leader of this group had 
to flee before the threat of lynching. 

Deputy sheriffs arrested investigators when they 
arrived at this colony and took them to a cotton ware- 
house where prominent citizens told them ‘“‘the truth 
about those damned niggers who won’t work.” 

The truth seems to be that the slightest attempt 
to secure justice for these poor, helpless, ignorant folks 
is met by all forms of threat and in some cases by 
murder. 

To get a report in which one can feel confidence 
one should turn to investigations by the best type of 
Southern men. Robert C. Dexter reviewed for the 
Register and Leader ‘“The Collapse of Cotton Ten- 
ancy,’ a University of North Carolina publication, 
and his review appeared last week. Our people should 
read it. 

In connection with the recommendation of this 
book to put these poor people on farms where they 
can be free from exploitation, we note newspaper re- 
ports that a group headed by Sherwood Eddy is 
raising about $20,000 to pay for some 2,000 acres of 
rich black land in Mississippi for an experiment of 


this kind. The money raised will be used as a re- 
volving fund. 

Exposure of swindlers is good, ending the rule 
of KKK groups is good, feeding the starving is good, 
but the greatest good is to help the helpless to help 
themselves. 

Some of the reports we have received about the 
attitude of churches in regions where violence is the 
worst are not flattering. One minister’s wife openly 
showed her hostility to an investigator, and asked 
him if he “ever had seen a nigger burn.” 


PREACH THE SIMPLE GOSPEL 


DISSATISFIED layman wrote to the Rev. 

John Bevan, an English clergyman, com- 

plaining that preachers should “proclaim the 
simple gospel.’”’ Dr. Bevan in his reply, which was 
published in The Christian World, said among other 
things: “You try using the gospel language of fifty 
years ago. You try to use the old terms in which to 
express what Christ’s work in saving men is. The 
first time, you would send them to sleep, and there 
would be no second time.”’ 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


What about hatred of Communism ‘‘which seeks 
to overthrow our government by force’’ so intense that 
it tars and feathers political opponents, runs them out 
of town, or kills them? Is that Americanism? One of 
the worst things about the teachers’ oath law is that 
it gives scope to public nuisances of limited intelli- 
gence and an itch for publicity to annoy conscientious, 
patriotic teachers in their important tasks. 


James R. Joy, editor of The Christian Advocate, 
who is in no sense a socialist, says that if any one 
wants ammunition with which to shoot at the profit 
motive, he had better get the testimony of the top 
officials before the English Commission investigating 
munition makers. One testified that his firm sold to 
both sides and ‘‘considered only if the customer was 
good for the bill.” 


Twelve thousand copies of the book of Lenten 
Readings were sent out from Universalist Head- 
quarters. One hundred and thirteen churches re- 
ported that they had used all or part of the material 
sent out for Loyalty Month. We are pulling together 
better. 


People should put their addresses on their letters 
as well as upon the envelopes in which they are mailed. 
In newspaper offices envelopes and letters often part 
company. And names on manuscripts at times really 
help us. 


“The state, it is I,’”’ the motto of Louis the four- 
teenth, lives again in Mussolini. But will it not be 
fascinating to watch how it all comes out? 


Abington, Mass., celebrates its centennial April 
26-May 3 with an interesting program received too 
late to publish. 
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Liberalism and Loyalty’ 


Richard M. Steiner 


[22 aN NE of the worst indictments leveled at this 
5 4; age of ours is this: That we as a people are 
() without constructive loyalties. Like all 
ws generalities, a blanket indictment of this 
sort is perhaps best proved by the attention that the 
exceptions receive. 

Loyalty is acknowledged to be one of the cardinal 
virtues. We endeavor to instill in our children a 
loyalty to their friends, to their home, to their school, 
to the state, and to humanity. Our success, however, 
is often dubious, and the fault lies not entirely with 
our children. 

We are prone to discourage friendships that do 
not meet with our approval, denying to the child the 
right to learn for himself through painful experience 
the penalty for misplaced loyalty. So anxious are we 
to protect, that we weaken the child by making im- 
portant decisions our decisions, and not his. 

One of the saddest and one of the most dangerous 
features of our modern times is the lack of loyalty to 
the home. What are we doing for our children to en- 
courage that loyalty? What can we do when we are 
so deficient in that loyalty ourselves? If we may 
judge by our divorce rate, increasing juvenile delin- 
quency, and the restlessness of our generation, we as 
a nation are faced with a disintegrating home life. 

Too often we join with the child in his criticism 
of his school, implanting in him the false ideal that 
our educational institutions are on a level with com- 
mercial enterprises, that the service they render is 
on a level with commercial enterprises, that the service 
they render is a one-way enterprise. If they do not 
deliver the goods, we should shop elsewhere. We as 
parents fail to see for ourselves, and are inculcating 
the same short-sightedness into our children, that the 
processes of education are not only a getting but a 
giving. 

We need have no fears about loyalty to the state 
under the press of almost universal panic brought 
about by a growing internationalism on the part of 
the lower masses, aided and abetted by the intellectual 
classes. The state is taking care of its own by flag 
salutes and loyalty oaths. The state is rapidly assum- 
ing the omniscience, omnipotence and omnipresence 
of God Himself. 

No, man cannot be without loyalty, and all of the 
loyalties that men should have have been distilled 
into a devil’s brew concentrated upon the state. 
The strength and the power of the Communistic re- 
gime in Russia, the Fascistic enterprise in Italy, and 
the Nazi horror in Germany, are all the result of plac- 
ing the state above God, rationalized laws above the 
religiously motivated conscience. America moves 
in the same path, thanks to Hearst and his hirelings. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. We need 


( 
2 


ore? 


loyalty to the state as we need loyalty to home, to . 


schcols, to friends, and to humanity. There is a vir- 
tue to national loyalty as there is viciousness to dis- 

*Address at a rally of members of the Community Liberal 
Church of Eugene, Oregon. 


loyalty. Nowhere is this more clear than in the realm 
of the state, but it is just as clear that the loyalty that 
has value must be discriminating loyalty, a critical 
loyalty. 

The virtue of possessing a pride in the home is 
that it motivates the desire for a better home. The 


virtue in one’s loyalty to a state lies in its motivation — 


of the desire to live in a better state. To think that 
one lives in the best of all possible homes, however 
good, is to be stupidly blind, to stagnate, to be con- 
sumed by smug self-satisfaction that alienates and 
makes enemies of one’s neighbors. 

To believe that one lives in the best of all possible 
states is to be stupidly blind, is to bring upon one’s 
nation stagnation. It is to be smugly complacent, 
alienating and making enemies of neighbor nations. 
It is that type of loyalty which is being bred among 
the nations of the earth. It is not loyalty that we are 
decrying; it is jingoism that we are condemning. 

As for loyalty to humanity, what progress are we 
making there? What symbol do we have for hu- 
manity to which we can call our youth? Surely there 
is none but the church. And how loyal are we to the 
church? 

I think that the temper of the modern mind in 
this regard is epitomized by those individuals who 
claim that they will not urge upon their children any 
church loyalty until the child is able to choose for 
himself. 
“T should never think of trying to influence my child 
religiously. I want him to be entirely free to make 
his own choice when he grows up.” 

Willard L. Sperry of Harvard University, in a 
most interesting book entitled, “What You Owe 
Your Child,” points out that such a statement would 
be more worthy of attention if those who made it 
were consistent in carrying over their hands-off policy 
into the other areas of life. He further points out that 
they are generally individuals of above average intelli- 
gence and taste, who are often whole-heartedly iden- 
tified with the institutional life of their community. 
Being rightly anxious about their children’s future, 
they do not run the risk of letting them develop bad 
taste. Some of them refuse to take the Sunday paper 
for fear the child should contract the habit of the 
comic section. They frown upon jazz, and try to re- 
strict them to the classical concerts sponsored by 
Standard Oil. They try to inoculate them early with 
a love of the Fifth Symphony by Beethoven, so that 
the ‘‘Music Goes Round and Round”’ will not take. 
They plant good books in likely places in the hope 
that the child, happening upon them in an idle hour, 
may unwittingly climb one more tread upon the holy 
stairs of letters. 

These people do try to influence their children. 
But in the field of religion, No! Hands off! Why? 
There can be only one answer. The parents them- 
selves are at sea about their religion, they have no 
certainties, they have no loyalties. They quit re- 
ligion in the middle of their freshman year—either 
because they did not like or understand the ecurricu- 


How often I have heard individuals say: . 
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lum, or took exception to the personality of their pro- 
fessor of religion—their minister. In doing so, they 
have robbed themselves and their children of what 
Mr. Sperry calls “moral money in the bank.” 

For the church is the repository of the highest 
idealism that man has achieved. It has been the 
plant from which the flowers of philosophy and ethic 
have bloomed. And if man is ever to achieve a higher 
philosophy, a finer ethic, then the church must be 
supported. It must command our loyalties. The 
future of our civilization depends upon it; our culture 
would be dead without it. 

We may not agree with it. We may consider it a 
back number, but, if the truth were known, the lag 
between the secular world and the church is not in the 
church. 

Leadership in life has always rested and con- 
tinues to rest in religion. How loyal are you to that 
institution? How much love do you bear toward it? 

Your loyalty and your love for your children, 
your home, your friends, your state—are measured by 
the sacrifices you make for them. So, too, must your 
loyalty to humanity be measured as one invests part 
of one’s life in that symbol for humanity, the church. 

I hesitate to use the word “‘sacrifice,”’ for it is 
perhaps the most misused and misunderstood word 
in the Christian vocabulary. The most revered symbol 
in Christendom is the cross. We place it in our 
churches, as an object lesson to humanity. Whether it 
is made of gold or of brass or of wood, it is aflame 
with sacrificial meaning. Whether we like it or not, 
it reminds us that a good life came to an inevitable end 
upon its torturing arms. 

Yet I believe we have made too much of that 
symbol. We have made it so central to the theme of 
Christian living, we have made its inevitablity so real, 
that, while men and women profess the Christian life, 
they leave the Christian path in fear, the moment the 
shadow of that cross makes chill the noon-day air. 

We have made sacrifice synonymous with suffer- 
ing. Only the mentally unbalanced love suffering 
enough to seek it. Jesus did not seek the cross; it 
sought him. Jesus did not love suffering. Those who 
hated what he taught found a perverse satisfaction in 
inflicting suffering upon him, believing that it would 
deter others from committing the same crime against 
the state. 

If Jesus had any dream at all for the Kingdom of 
Heaven, it was for a Kingdom in which there were no 
crosses. If we have any dream of a Kingdom of 
Heaven, it should be for that day when the cross may 
be removed from churches as a symbol of the Christian 
way of living. We have exalted this symbol into some- 
thing holy because we have exalted the sacrifice that 
Jesus made upon it. We have exalted the symbol 
too much, for it is a symbol of degradation; however 
highly polished it may be, there is blood upon it. 
It is as though there were always before us a counter- 
part of a gallows tree or an electric chair. 

The dream of Christendom should be to wipe out 
the necessity for crosses. And that dream can be 
realized only as men and women make sacrifices for 
the church. The sacrifice which Jesus made, which we 
may exalt as he exalted it, is not the sacrifice of his life 
upon the cross, but the sacrifice of his life living among 


men and women, doing good, seeking not gain for 
himself but seeking to give comfort, courage, idealism, 
hope, to a wretched, fearful, materialistic and despair- 
ing people. 

That is precisely what the church is trying to do 
as the inheritor of the legacy of self-sacrifice which he 
left to us. We can accomplish that task only as men 
and women of good will make possible the growth of 
the church by the contributions, spiritual and material, 
which they make. Those contributions fulfill a 
two-fold task. They not only strengthen the church 
but they strengthen the individuals who contribute 
to the church. Of the two, the strength that comes to 
the individuals is far more important, for the church 
can be only as self-sacrificing as are the individuals 
who constitute the church. 

That is the strength of a church which does not 
gain its income from the state. The weakness of the 
Russian Church lay in its great wealth that came from 
the government treasury. The strength of the funda- 
mentalist groups comes from the sacrifices that these 
humble and poor people make for their church. Their 
generosity of spirit is the direct result of putting so 
large a proportion of their life into a religious channel. 

We who are custodians of a more liberal faith, if 
you will pardon the play on words, should be more 
liberal in our support of our faith. For liberalism has 
always been synonymous with individualism in the 
sense that liberalism places the highest value upon 
the individual. 

Political liberalism believes that the state owes 
a responsibility to the individual, because the in- 
dividual contributes his share to the support of the 
state. Religious liberalism believes that the indi- 
vidual can be trusted to support his religion, both 
spiritual and material, without dictation from eccle- 
siastical authority. 

Your liberality of thought does not make you a lib- 
eral church. Only the liberality of your life can make 
it so. It does not take rich people to make a rich 
church, using the term ‘“‘rich” in its purely material 
sense. Those who are materially poor are often most 
richly endowed spiritually, but, rich or poor, the rich- 
ness of your spirit can be measured only by the sacri- 
fices you are willing to make for your church. 

I believe, and I trust that you believe, that lib- 
eral Christianity is not just another variety of re- 
ligion, but that it more truly approximates the spirit 
of Jesus than do those varieties which we are pleased 
to call fundamental. 

If this belief is to be validated by human ex- 
perience; if we are to show men that our faith is more 
in accord with the faith of the Master than their own, 
we must be as loyal, as self-sacrificial, as were the 
disciples who gathered beside him about the sea of 
Galilee. 

The Judas that betrayed him, betrayed him for 
thirty pieces of silver; his love of power, his love of 
wealth, was greater than his loyalty to his Master, 
and his name has been a hissing and a byword through 
all generations. 

If we conceive of the Christian Church as de- 
serving of our loyalty, as an essential to human prog- 
ress, then we must be prepared to make sacrifices for 
humanity in the name of the church universal. 
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Is Religion Larger Than Jesus? 


Howard James Conn 


MAN said to me the other day that he did 
3} not attend church because ministers in- 
sisted upon proclaiming Jesus instead of 
God. “If a man cannot accept the divinity 
of Jesus, the church stands between him and genuine 
religious experience.’’ For this man the Christ cruci- 
fied was a stumbling-block. 

Such an objection is not very widespread, and 
yet it expresses a truth the remembrance of which 
would have a very wholesome effect on nine-tenths of 
our Christian people. For, though many people may 
not actually believe in the divinity of Jesus, they talk 
as if they did. Yet religion has more basic features 
than the adoration of Jesus, and involves an attitude 
of worship that is more universal than the teachings 
of the Galilean. Indeed, one gets rather fed up at 
times with the well-meant bigotry of a clergy that 
tests every problem by the words of Christ. 

Obviously religion is larger than Jesus. ‘There 
were people living ages before his time. They felt cos- 
mic longings and they had divine aspirations. In 
fact, the message of Jesus would have had little effect 
had it been something new instead of appealing to 
what was already very real in human experience. 
And what of all the other religions? We may be 
bigoted enough to think as did Milton of Jesus’ re- 
lation to the other gods as one in which 


Our Babe, to show his godhead true, 
Can in his swaddling bands control the damned crew. 


But one who has read anything of the Buddha, Con- 
fucius, the Upanishads or Greek mythology would 
hesitate to vilify them thus. 

Palestine is a mere fraction of the world, one 
five-thousandth the total land area of the earth. We 
do not hold with the prejudice of Nathanael as to any 
good thing coming out of Nazareth, but we certainly 
think it blindness to devote all our religious attention 
to a figure confined to so small an area when we are 
dealing with a spiritual longing so universal. 

So universal! That is the note we want to catch 
to give perspective and dignity to the outreach of our 
soul! In moments of prayer when we sit alone in medi- 
tation we feel that we are in touch with a universal 
power too great to be confined in one historic figure; 
we know that we are in the presence of a reality so 
near to us that we should respond just as sensitively 
to the beauty of a sunset had we never heard of Jesus. 
Religious leaders may have led men to God, but only 
because men had first found the Eternal in their own 
experience. 

And what is this universal note that transcends 
all particular dogmas and creeds? It is the awe which 
all men have felt standing on a clear night beneath 
the vast dome of heaven, and sensing that they are 
somehow one with the vast Unity behind creation, 
that life is not meaningless, but that within its own 
tragedies there is nourished a spark that binds it to 
the purposeful reaches of outer space. Schliermacher 
expressed it romantically in his definition of religion 
as the sense and taste for the infinite; Whitehead puts 


it philosophically as what man does with his soli- 
tariness; and Tagore gives us the poetic fancy of a 
mystic: 

The same stream of life that runs through my veins 
night and day runs through the world and dances in 
rhythmic measures. 

It is the same life that shoots in joy through the 
dust of the earth in numberless blades of grass and 
breaks into tumultuous waves of leaves and flowers. 

It is the same life that is rocked in the ocean- 
cradles of birth and of death, in ebb and in flow. 

I feel my limbs are made glorious by the touch of 
this world of life. And my pride is from the life-throb 
of ages dancing in my blood this moment. 


Jesus himself taught this very truth in the words, “‘T 
and my Father are one.’”’ Surely the sense of one’s at- 
homenegs in the universe is the very essence of religion, 
and we cannot but feel ourselves stirred when this 
becomes not an intellectual fact but a living experience 
to us. All our worship, all our prayers, are out- 
reachings of the inner life in an attempted adjustment 
to the outer harmony. That is religion in its perma- 
nent and universal aspect. Plato, Yajnavalkya, 
Lao-tze, Wordsworth, any soul who has richly lived, 
may help us in this quest. We do not want to be 
confined to Jesus alone. We are concerned with a 
quality of life that is more innate, more universal, and 
more eternal than any one figure can possibly be. 

Are we then to ignore Jesus and to displace him 
from our thought? This need not be the conclusion. 
I certainly agree that a much more dignified and 
richer religious experience can be had if we realize 
that religion is larger than Jesus; yet, realizing that, 
we can retain him as central in our religious life. 

It is a curious fact that the majority of individuals 
who reject Jesus generally conclude by rejecting also 
the practical moral demands which he would make. 
The liberalism that can see beyond Jesus often sees so 
far that its vision is lost in a misty haze! I myself can 
go with the liberals in their desire to see religion in its 
broader perspective, but I become disappointed when 
their enthusiasm leads them to disregard the funda- 
mentals as well as the incidental settings. For example, 
my friend who objects to the deification of Jesus 
might find a sympathetic response in me if he did not 
allow that objection to keep him apart from all forms 
of organized religious activity. Again, I read recently 
a book which sought to establish the universal charac- 
ter of religion and to show the common origin of Chris- 
tian and pagan creeds. I thought it fine until the 
author went so far as to doubt even the historicity of 
Jesus. I would apply to him Irving Babbitt’s re- 
mark, ‘““Anyone who can read the Sermon on the 
Mount and then proceed to speculate on the ‘histo- 
ricity’ of Jesus must simply be dismissed as incompe- 
tent in matters religious.’’ Last summer I read with 
enthusiasm the first two chapters of John Cowper 
Powys’ “The Art of Happiness.”’ They contain an 
excellent presentation of what I believe is vital to a 
consciousness of the cosmos, and I was ready to 
follow the Woollcott practice of trundling a wheel- 
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barrow filled with copies among my neighbors. But 
the three concluding chapters on sex morality con- 
tained such views as spoiled the book for me and 
killed my evangelistic ardor. 

No, we cannot neglect Jesus. 

In the first place, the very economy of attention 
requires that most people select one figure as their 
leader. They cannot be reading all literature, and for 
them Jesus can stand as the revealer of the highest in 
human life. For the Galilean sums up in his teaching 
the most penetrating insights, and he represents in his 
actual conduct an example of noble living. 

Secondly, people can understand Jesus where 
they would be lost in the language of philosophy. As 
Tennyson said, 


truth embodied in a tale 
Shall enter in at lowly doors. 


Jesus spoke with a simplicity and a picturesqueness 


that carry us farther in fewer words than any other 
teacher. 

Finally, there is a mysterious dynamic about 
Jesus that for nineteen hundred years has transformed 
the lives of men and women who have come into the 
presence of his personality. Jesus of Nazareth is no 
longer on earth, but the eternal Christ somehow can do 
something for us. St. Paul was familiar with the 
finest teachings of his day; yet he found in the man of 
Galilee that truth and that power which made him 
declare, “I am determined not to know anything 
among you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” 

Jesus is not the only power of salvation, and we 
modern Christians need to forget our localism. Yet 
neither need he be a stumbling-block to any. My 
friend is right that religion is larger than Jesus. But 
when we put the Master in true perspective I believe 
that there will be a growth both of our appreciation of 
him and of the universal quality of all religious living. 


Have Faith in Man’ 


R. Homer Gleason 


sage of faith—faith in yourself, faith in man- 
kind. ‘“‘But,’’ someone may say, “Jesus told 

Bu} |)is disciples to have faith in God.’ Yes, that 
is Tear and I would not interfere the least bit with 
your faith in God. I do not mean that you should 
have less faith in God, but that you should put some 
faith, yes, lots of it, in a place where it is desperacely 
needed. And I am sure that if Jesus were here today 
he would join me in urging you to have faith in man— 
that is, in yourself and in all humankind. A clear 
illustration is found in the Master’s life. The Gospel 
of Matthew tells us that once an enemy of Jesus tried 
to eatch him with this question: ‘‘Master, which is the 
great commandment in the law?” Jesus answered: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is 
the first and great commandment. And the second is 
like unto it, thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
On these two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets.” 

The interpretation of the Master’s reply is quite 
clear. If we love God we must love our fellowmen. 
Evidence of love for our neighbors is the best of evi- 
dence that we love God, for all human beings are 
God’s children. If we do not love our neighbors it is 
proof that we do not love the Father of us all. This 
thought is beautifully expressed in a poem by Leigh 
Hunt: 


Abou Ben Adhem—may his tribe increase— 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel, writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 

“What writest thou?” The vision raised its head 
And with a look made of all sweet accord 
Answered: ‘““The names of those who love the Lord.” 
‘And is mine one?” said Abou. “Nay, not so,” 


*A radio address given December 14 over Station KROC. 


Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerly still, and said, “I pray thee, then, 

Write me as one that loves his fellowmen.”’ 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

It came again with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had blessed. 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 


So I say concerning faith: we may prove our faith in 
God by our faith in God’s children. 

In urging you to develop faith in your self and in 
mankind, I believe I am pointing you to one of the 
greatest needs of our generation. For five years we 
have been passing through an economic distress that 
has made life almost unbearable. Indeed, many 
have not endured it. Some have died from starvation. 
Others have died from disease brought on by priva- 
tion. And some have used the quick way out. Often 
during this dark period we have heard calls to “have 
faith in God.” I would not destroy one iota of one 
person’s faith in God, unless that faith is based upon a 
vulgar and false idea of Deity. There are many such 
ideas. We have been told that our trouble was God- 
given, to test our faith. And we have been told that 
this misery was sent upon us as punishment for our 
sins. To my mind both those statements are full of 
blasphemy. 

The more rational way to look at our misfortune 
is that it is the result of conditions—human condi- 
tions. Mankind has blundered, mankind has violated 
economic laws, mankind has sown the wind and reaped 
the whirlwind. The whirlwind has been no respecter 
of persons. Its devastation has fallen with equal 
cruelty upon the just and the unjust, upon the wise 
and the foolish. Many individuals who have faith- 
fully tried to be perfect as their Heavenly Father is 
perfect, and have been as wise as possible in all life’s 
affairs, have suffered as severely as the most sinful 
and the most foolish. It is utter folly to say that this 
world-wide misery is the punishment inflicted by a 
father upon his children. 

At this time our great need is that mental attitude 
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which will lead an individual to say: “I will come back, 
I will not stay down, I will rise and make the most of 
what life remains. And I will help humanity as a 
whole to solve its problems, to the end that future 
generations may live more healthfully and happily 
upon this earth.” 

Despair comes from a short view. To under- 
stand the past and to plan wisely for the future we 
must take a long view. We must read history, much 
and theughtfully—the history of science, of govern- 
ments, of society, of religions, and biography. We 
must take the long range view of evolution, and see the 
brute climbing into the savage, into the semi-savage, 
into the semi-civilized. That brings us to the year of 
our Lord, 1935. That is the stage of the present. 
The story of full civilization is yet to be written. 

But my firm faith is that sometime mankind will 
reach full civilization. My conviction may be put 
in the recent words of a research scientist, “I believe 
that man of the far distant future will be as far above 
present man as present man is above the guinea-pig.” 

One’s faith in mankind will be greatly strength- 
ened by a fair knowledge of the marvelous advance- 
ment that has been made during the past century in 
the realms of education, business, medicine and gov- 
ernment. Reading the history of medicine alone will 
force one to say, ‘““Perhaps Shakespeare’s Hamlet was 
right in saying, ‘man is infinite in faculty,’ possibly 
mankind will some day attain perfection.”’ And, while 
religion has dragged far behind in the march of progress, 
chained by tradition and superstition, today it is 
giving promise of speeding up. When religion cuts 
entirely loose from the dead past and sets out to serve 
the God of Truth, it will furnish tremendous driving 
power to humanize all other fields of human endeavor. 

“The first man is of the earth, earthy.” Yes, 
man is a physical body, but he is also a spiritual 
creature. He is capable of great joys of the flesh, 
but he is also able to attain the more abiding joys of 
beauty, thought, friendship, justice and_ service. 


Man may create ugliness, and for a time rejoice in his 
work; but he may also create beauty, courtesy, friend- 
liness, harmony—and then he knows within himself 
that he has chosen the better part. 

The Apostle Paul reminded the Corinthian Chris- 
tians that they were fellow-laborers with God in the 
Christian program. With perfect truth we are 
fellow-laborers with God in the work of building in- 
dividual characters. All history proves that appar- 
ently there is some part of this work which God can 
not or will not do—if we do not do it the work will be 
left undone. If we choose the way of indolence, car- 
nality, dishonesty and ugliness our lives will be ruined. 
If we choose the way of truth and goodness we shall 
erect noble characters—fit temples for the abode of 
God’s spirit. : 

To you who may be the victims of despair, caused 
either by your own mistakes or sins, or by the world- 
wide conditions, I offer this message: Have faith in 
yourself, have faith in mankind. I do not promise 
that the person who has lost a fortune will again be 
rich. JI do not promise that he who has lost his health 
will again enjoy the strength of youth. But I do 
say with deep conviction that the person who believes 
firmly that he is the captain of his soul, the master of 
his fate, and sets himself determinedly to rise to the 
highest possible heights of character, will greatly 
improve himself and will help humanity in its upward 
struggle. In closing I commend to you the words of 
John Oxenham: 


To every man there openeth 
A way, and ways, and a way. 
And the high soul climbs the high way, 
And the low soul gropes the low, 
And in between, on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 
But to every man there openeth 
A high way and a low, 
And every man decideth 
The way his sou! shall! go. 


Why People Object to the Oxford Group 


Emil Brunner 


I am not one of the few. Even after I had 
publicly identified myself with the Group, 
I could not refrain from pointing out all kinds of in- 
herent dangers. I am sorry to have written them. 
For I see now clearly that, for the most part, they 
sprang from the same source as most of the criticism 
of the Oxford Group, from the spectator’s desire to be 
secure. What has happened since then has put my 
skepticism to shame. The spectator sees every fault, 
with the exception of one, that of being a spectator. 
The spectator makes no mistakes, except that of doing 
nothing. ‘The theologian who is a spectator is like 
the Scribe who does not recognize the wonders of 
the Living Spirit of God, because they are different 
from what he has worked out for himself. One stops 
being a spectator the moment one is ready to compro- 
mise oneself, and that has taken me a long time. I] 
have seen how closely this is connected with the 


pivot of Christianity, the “foolishness” of the Cross. 

Christianity was from the very beginning objec- 
tionable, the worship of a publicly executed man, 
“unto Jews a stumbling block, unto Greeks foolish- 
ness.”’ An uncomfortable obtrusiveness is part of its 
very being. The first call that Christ made was to 
call the Twelve to be fishers of men. It always makes 
us men indignant when we are fished for. The manner 
in which Christ fishes for us varies from century to 


century, but despite that the message remains the - | 


same. For four hundred years it was sermons from 
the pulpit. This method of approach is out of the 
question today, as they are completely estranged from 
the preaching church. The ‘“‘word-inflation”’ and in- 
effeetiveness of the preaching church has widely dis- 
turbed confidence in sermons. The modern man will 
only listen again when he can see something real. If 
he is to listen again to the message of Christ, evidence 
of reality must first be produced. The question men 
are asking themselves today is: ““W hat has Christianity 
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actually and concretely changed in your life?” Only 
when they are given a confident and unambiguous 
answer will they be interested in the invisible power 
which lies behind it. That is the point of “witnesses” 
in public meetings. One cured patient wins for a 
doctor more authority and confidence than all his 
learned books. What seems objectionable in the Ox- 
ford Group, i. e., speaking about oneself in public, 
the account of what God has done for me, arises from 
this. The evidence of reality, the clarity and credibility 
of the account of ‘“‘that which God has done for me,” 
is the necessary starting point. 

The essential work can only begin with someone 
who has been moved through the witness of others to 
this new reality. Not in public meetings, but in con- 
versation under our eyes, the decisive thing happens. 
The water in the open basin of the lake of Zurich is 
sucked in huge pipes and conducted to the filters, 
where drop by drop it is invisibly purified in the filter- 
beds, to be pumped again, as clear drinking water, into 
all the houses and fountains of the city. That is what 
is happening. Here in the quiet the fundamental 
principle of the new life is worked out: God discloses 
Himself down in those depths where man recognizes 
himself for what he is. But this acknowledgment 
before God is, as a rule, real only when it takes place 
in the presence of a human witness—an age-old for- 
gotten truth. This acknowledgment is a voluntary 
surrender of self-will and self-esteem. In itself it is a 
truism that man lives by the word of God and allows 
himself to be directed by it. But in practice this does 
not happen because man insists on having his own 
way. 

When man lets God reduce him to a nonentity he 
can grasp anew God’s direction; then the spiritual 
receiver is once more sensitive to the current of God’s 
Spirit. There are two conditions for this, time and 
willingness to obey. That is the secret of the Oxford 
Group—nothing mystical, but something quite simple 
and natural, once this relationship between Creator 
and created has become clear. ; 

This thing takes place quietly, but its results are 
often drastic. Powerful results often originate in 
trivialities; an “impossible’’ call must be paid, a visit 
to the income tax office, a letter must be written which 
makes one’s heart creak and grind like a rusty key in 
an old castle keep. They are hard task-masters, these 
four unconditional demands of the Sermon on the 
Mount, absolute honesty, purity, unselfishness, and 
love. It all depends on the thing, the willingness to 
make the Will of God a practical reality. 

Modern man allows his religion to play its part 
as long as he can keep it private. But the Christian 
interpretation of the word private is literal, i. e., de- 
prived. To have something for oneself is robbery. 
The essence of Christianity is fellowship and inter- 
communication. Real fearless fellowship can only 
spring from a complete openness made possible be- 
cause each party has surrendered to God. This ple- 
beian sharing of everything with everyone is what 
annoys the intellectuals and highbrows. Jesus Christ 
had done it once and for all. He was publicly stripped, 
scourged, and crucified. He surrendered himself 
completely. That is the cost that has been paid for 
the salvation of the world. But it is also the price 


that must be paid by everyone who wants to have a 
share in it and to give others a share in it. felf- 
surrender is the natural law of the Christian life, the 
way the Gospel spreads. This apostolic shamelessness, 
this offering of oneself, this ill-mannered adaptation, 
“T am become all things to all men, that I may by all 
means save some.”’ This solution for the world has 
been offered to the public from the very beginning 
through aggressive publicity at every street corner, 
seandalizing all those who value good taste and a 
quiet life more than the salvation of the world. 

Cur churches have, little by little, become very 
private, almost closed societies. It is high time that a 
gale of God’s Spirit burst them open. The day of 
cultural cliques and religious specialists is over. The 
Gospel is once again being taken into the market- 
place and preached by the laity. The Oxford Group 
is concerned with the general mobilization of the lay 
world. Their objective is workmen and managing 
directors, housewives and students, all who have 
tasted the new life, themselves carefree messengers of 
God and “fishers of men.” They must speak a new 
language, because they cannot express their experience 
in the old, the old ecclesiastic must make way for 
these messengers to speak of Christ from the world to: 
the world. The static forms of ecclesiastical traditions. 
will have their significance still, but behind the lines, 
not in the trenches; not in attack, but in consolidation. 
and development. The military parallel must be car- 
ried further; if not, what does “the conquest of the 
world for Christ’’ mean? 

In every military campaign mistakes are made 
and duly noted behind the lines. One can only answer 
the critics by asking how would they have acted. 
Or, as Moody did, by saying that he preferred his 
imperfect method of doing something to his critics’ 
faultless way of doing nothing. Today there is no 
time to be lost. Who knows how much ground there 
is still between us and the abyss? The world has, 
as far as we can see, one single chance left—a really 
living Christianity; that is, the changing of conditions 
and of society through the changing of individuals 
on a colossal scale. Perhaps there is no longer time 
for that. Perhaps the end is near. Perhaps it will 
come through a catastrophe. If so, the only reason- 
able thing to do is to form an Ark of those who are in a 
condition to carry Christianity through. If anyone 
knows of a better way than the Oxford Group I will 
give my support to him. This way would probably 
be still more objectionable and compromising to one- 
self; it would make on me and everyone who trod it a 
more totalitarian demand. 

I have looked round quite a bit, but I have not 
found this other way. The fact that I met people who 
believed more, loved more, and hoped more, who took 
the demands and promises of the Bible more seriously 
than I, repeatedly silenced all my criticism. The 
Oxford Group does not point out the path, but has 
gone along it and taken others with it. It has done 
what the living church must do. It has, in Zurich 
for instance, in fourteen days set some hundreds of 
people on the march for Christ, equipped them and 
directed them towards their goal. It is not the Oxford 
Group that has done it, but the “Spirit which giveth 
life,’ who, however, always works through men and 
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is therefore always recruiting men in His service. A 
small band, determined to stake all, that others may 
become not only Christians but fishers of men, is 
confident of victory through the Spirit who has called 


them together and given them their marching orders. 
The work has only just begun. It learns from criticism 
but is not hindered by it, because its one object is the 
Reign of God in the every-day life of the world. 


The Nature of American Ideals 


III. 


What Do Intelligent Americans Believe ? 


Elmo A. Robinson 


Caw) HE preceding sections of this discussion have 
7 &es| raised certain questions about the nature of 
4 Ws] American ideals and about the methods of 
ee) determining what these ideals are. Before 
the writer presents his own conclusions he wishes to 
present some of the contributions of his more thought- 
ful correspondents. Let us hear first from the educa- 
tors. This is from a professor, a scientist, in an eastern 
college for women: 

““Among the ideals that are traditionally Amer- 
ican I would put democracy, ‘liberty and justice for 
all,’ freedom of speech, and the ideal of the rugged 
pioneer. The first we may not have any more than 
England. The same with the second, and all but the 
last are dwindling in many countries, but still there 
are plenty of limitations here and we do not have a 
corner on them. In regard to the pioneer spirit with 
its courage and its hardihood, its lavish use of nature, 
its strong individualism—it seems that that is an ideal 
which is fading and which we can afford to forget for 
the present. I wonder, too, if based on traditional 
ideals we could call radicalism un-American. Didn’t 
we start because of radical ideals and rebellion?” 

A professor of English literature in a college on the 
Pacific Coast writes as follows: 

“T am now finishing my thirty-fourth year of 
teaching in schools and colleges. In all that time I 
have never discovered any instructor teaching dan- 
gerously radical doctrines in the classroom. I have 
heard professors proclaim against injustices and ine- 
qualities permitted under the present economic 
regime—but that is an entirely different thing from 
radicalism. 

“As to some opinions about American ideals, I 
offer the following: 

“Respect for the basic document, the Constitu- 
tion, but the absolute right to work and agitate for 
such changes in it as I think would improve it, and 
the right to work and agitate for the calling of a 
Constitutional Convention to write an entirely new 
Constitution, should changing conditions demand 
this. 

“Obedience to any law as long as it is on the 
statute books, but the absolute right to speak and 
write against that law if I think it should be repealed. 

“My obligation to do my part in suppressing any 
tendencies on the part of police officers, prosecuting 
attorneys, Department of Justice officials, and courts 
to use illegal means of obtaining information or confes- 
sions from suspected persons or depriving any person 
illegally of his liberty... . 

“Protection of the public education system of 
this nation.” 

An educational administrator in the public 


school system of a prosperous city has given the ques- 
tions considerable thought. 

“In our opinion, the statements frequently made 
concerning the teaching of radicalism in American 
colleges are exaggerations not too well founded upon 
fact. Of course, ideas are being expressed in college 
classrooms somewhat out of line with traditional be- 
liefs, but this is not necessarily radicalism. 

“In the course suggested on American Ideals, 
emphasis should be placed on the true rather than on 
what may or may not be considered American. America 
has no corner on ideals. There are, on the other hand, 
a very considerable number of social ideals so funda- 
mental in nature that they have been recognized by 
the leaders of thought in all countries in all ages. . . . 

“Many of the so-called ‘American ideals’ came 
into existence and were fostered under conditions, 
both social and economic, which no longer prevail. 
.... Times have changed. What was once con- 
sidered American may now be conspicuously un- 
American. . . . In every major decision the Supreme 
Court has attempted to render its judgments not 
necessarily in line with ‘American ideals’ which are 
traditional but in accordance with the ideal goals of 
human society... .” 

A president of a well-known Protestant theo- 
logical school writes rather frankly: 

“T have never met, nor have I ever talked with 
anybody who ever met, a professor in any institution 
of higher learning in our country who in his classroom 
has advocated extreme left-wing Marxianism as a 
substitute for the system which now prevails in the 
Unitde States. 

“T do know a number of professors who have 
studied at first hand, with minds which have sought 
to be unprejudiced, the Marxian system as now in 
operation in Russia. A professor of Social Science 
who does not study in this way this government, 
would be, by judgment of educated administrators 
everywhere, not qualified long to hold a chair in his 
department. ... 

“T find myself hardly ever using the term ‘Ameri- 
can ideals.’ I am not greatly impressed by it. .. . 
What ideals have we that the Canadians do not have? 
I suppose it may be said that the most insistently 
uttered ‘American’ ideals are in origin partly Scotch- 
Irish and partly midland English. On the other hand, 
through the central part of the country, lying largely 
in a triangle drawn from Cincinnati to St. Louis to 
Milwaukee, we have a huge population whose Ameri- 
can ideals are chiefly of German background. I am 
frankly skeptical as to whether it would be possible for 
you to formulate any statement of American ideals 
which is not, after all, highly sectional. . . . 
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“T do not know of any living persons who best 
exemplify the American ideals. I should suppose, 
however, that Postmaster General Farley comes as 
near it as anyone. He is energetic, loyal to his 
friends, personally clean, strong for success, genial in 
manner, tall and vigorous in appearance, and not 
unduly perturbed by the niceties of morals and man- 
MeTS weg 

Another religious leader, the editor of the journal 
of a Protestant denomination, writing under date of 
April 4, 1985, vividly describes a significant incident: 

“Boston had one of the worst exhibitions yester- 
day at the State House that it has ever had. The 
president of Boston University, the president of Har- 
vard, the president of Amherst, the president of Boston 
College, and the president of one other institution, 
went to the State House to protest against a bill re- 
quiring all of the teachers of the public schools to 
take the oath of allegiance. These distinguished 
educators, who conducted themselves like gentlemen, 
were booed and hissed, and one of the members of 
the committee told the State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, who was with them and supporting them, that 
his action would cost him his job. It made.... 
one of the strongest believers in democracy I know of 
exclaim, ‘If this is democracy, give me a right-minded 
king.’ The people who did the booing and the cat- 
calling were members of patriotic societies, so-called, 
Legionnaires, Veterans of Foreign Wars, etc. It is all 
a part of the drive against the Reds that has been 
stirred up by William Randolph Hearst.” 

And an editor of a different type of journal, one 
dealing with matters of interest to business men, ex- 
presses himself concisely: 

“The object of a liberal education is to show 
college students all sides of all questions to which they 
must find their own answers in tackling the job of 
living. The most characteristic ‘American ideal’ 
seems to me to be the willingness to listen to all sides 
of all questions.” 

A third editor holds similar ideas. His magazine, 
a monthly with general appeal to the educated, cir- 
culates widely. 

“T was brought up in the Harvard school, and 
believe that the vitality of teaching comes from the 
conflicting ideas of the faculty. The less conscious the 
control that is exerted over opinions, the farther will 
pupils advance toward what for them is the truth. It 
is a fact that there is radicalism widespread among 
the young, but I think experience will temper it.” __ 

From the managing editor of a large publishing 
house there came a detailed reply, from which these 
paragraphs have been selected: 

“T certainly do not believe that the American col- 
leges are teaching radicalism or are fostering un- 
American ideals. ‘The depression and the obvious 
maladjustments of our haphazard economic structure 
have made more radicals than the colleges. On the 
whole, the conserv&tism of the colleges in the past 1s 
a contributing factor to the present unrest. . . . 

' “Some of the ideals considered characteristically 
American must be modified in view of the changing 
world. Nevertheless, it does seem to me that we are 
committed to the ideals of democracy but have not 
yet, fully realized an important corollary: social re- 


sponsibility on the part of those who have achieved emi- 
nence or positions of leadership. . . Free speech, 
freedom of religion, free press—these are difficult to 
preserve but are an essential part of the American ideal 
scheme. They are abused, but they must not be 
abolished for that reason. 

“We must achieve an economic as well as a po- 
litical democracy. . . . And we must, by equalizing 
opportunity and security, so stabilize the mechanics 
of existence that we leave the individual mind and 
spirit free. . . . When these problems are solved we 
may expect the development of real American culture.”’ 

The chairman of the board of an important bank 
has also taken considerable pains in formulating his 
reply: 

“Our basic ideals are not really national. Perhaps 
“American. ideals’ are less the ideals of a certain na- 
tion or its citizens than the general ideals of man, 
which in the United States are modified by the envi- 
ronment and by the character and history of the people. 
The first place must be given to honor and integrity, 
and to courage. . . . They must be followed with due 
considerateness to others. ... Another ideal of 
basic importance is that one should do his work as well 
as it can be done, or at least as well as he can do it. 
This is an artistic ideal. It certainly comprises an in- 
dispensable ingredient of happiness. 

“These considerations would doubtless apply in 
any civilized country. In America we have a further 
ideal: that the individual should strive to do the work 
and to accomplish the things highest with respect to 
the limits of his capacity. Work that requires thought 
and judgment is higher than routine. It is also an 
American ideal that one should continually try to 
make progress, so that he is a better man at thirty 
than at twenty, and at forty than at thirty, and at 
x plus 1 than at x.” 

A city official puts his view into few words: 

“Do you, yourself, believe that American colleges 
are teaching radicalism? No. They are likely teach- 
ing equal justice. 

“That they are fostering un-American ideals? 
No. They are likely urging a return to the coopera- 


tive fair-play idea of pioneer days. 


“What ideals are characteristically American? 
Ideals are a minor interest in modern America.” 

The final exhibit is from a nationally knownradical: 

“Tt is beyond proving, in my opinion, that there 
are any distinctive American ideals, or that if such 
exist American colleges are controlled by them to 
anything like the extent in which they are controlled 
by the material make-up of our economic life... . 
American ideals are largely an imaginative dream. 
The Industrial Revolution .... is the primary 
factor in the economic plight in which the United 
States of America finds itself today, as a nation, and 
is primary also in the attack of ignorance and intol- 
erance upon educational freedom. ... To divert 
attention from this basic area of the social confusion 
and catastrophe in which we are by putting the em- 
phasis upon ideals is, as I view it, to add to the con- 
fusion and enlarge the catastrophe. .. . The need 
of the hour is the adaptation of cultural life to the 
revolutionary transitions which are operating in the 
economic field.’ 
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Unitarians Appraise Principles and Methods 


Julius Seelye Bixler 


ASGINE picks up the report of the Commission of 
) Appraisal of the American Unitarian Asso- 
Bl ciation with mixed feelings. The first in- 

stinctive response is that a religious body 
which asks why it should exist and whether it is a fail- 
ure is no religious body at all. Religious skepticism 
of a sort may be combined, one feels, with rugged re- 
ligious conviction. It is possible to ask whether the 
job is being done in the right way and yet be convinced 
that the job should be done. But for a church to be 
concerned seriously over the question whether a de- 
crease in membership and a decline of interest means 
its own futility and points toward the closing of its 
own doors is carrying skepticism toofar. To raise the 
question at all suggests that it has lost the crusading 
zeal which is an essential quality in the religious spirit. 

Yet as one reads the volume the conviction grows 
that the self-criticism which appears on every page is 
not so much a confession of weakness and failure as it 
is an evidence of latent power. The report is an ap- 
praisal, and an appraisal means a comparison of 
present achievement with reasonable standards of 
possible achievement. The desire to make such an 
appraisal, the care“and honesty with which it is 
actually made, and the vigor with which the results 
are set forth, all betoken a passion for facts and an 
eagerness to put them to work which bodes ill for the 
claim that this attempt was a counsel of despair. 

One notices further that this appraisal is not made 
in a querulous and self-conscious spirit of subjectivity. 
There is none of what James called the thumping of 
one’s chest and feeling of one’s mental biceps which 
attend the effort to hide an inner lack of strength. 
Instead of this, one feels that the interest in the facts 
themselves and the eagerness to have them dictate 
the terms upon which work shall be carried on is an 
evidence of the kind of prophetic fervor which is the 
most effective of all, since its inspiration is the truth 
itself. 

The Commission of Appraisal may be said to have 
faced three main problems. The first is that of ec- 
clesiastical organization. On the findings here a re- 
viewer who is an outsider must be silent, since he knows 
nothing of the arguments with which groups inside 
the church would oppose the conclusions here set 
forth. It can be said merely that on the basis of the 
facts presented the members of the Commission argue 
for decentralization-in a convincing manner. On 
general principles too great a centralization of au- 
thority seems out of keeping both with the cultivation 
of the prophetic spirit in religion as a whole, and with 
the democratic traditions of Unitarianism in particular. 
From the report of the Commission it would appear 
that the establishing of regional centers of authority 
would meet with general approval. Other specific 
proposals to make the work of the church as an or- 
ganization more effective seem sensible to the reader. 
The suggestions made for changes in theological edu- 
cation, and in policies of education within the churches, 
are sound. As the Commission points out, it is 
highly anomalous that a denomination which has 


always appealed to the more cultivated groups should 
make such a poor showing in the field of religious edu- 
cation. More interest here and more support for a 
publications policy are obvious needs. 

The second problem with which the Commission 
grappled is that of the place of the church as an organ 
for disseminating liberal ideas in a culture which is 
changing so rapidly that reflective thought has hardly 
been able to keep up with it. As Gerald Heard re- 
marked in a recent volume, where formerly it took 
several generations to live through an epoch, our own 
generation has compassed several epochs in its span. 
Here again one can only say that for those who are 
convinced of the rightness of the liberal attitude there 
will always be the need for the definite attempt to 
express the values of liberalism in terms of the re- 
ligious spirit which Unitarianism has carried on. If 
liberalism is faltering, its adherents must support its 
institutions the more vigorously. If knowledge con- 
cerning liberalism is needed to combat contemporary 
movements toward repression, then the mission of the 
liberal church is more than ever needed. Its task of 
educating society to the real meaning of freedom must 
be pushed with evangelical zeal. 

The third problem is that of the place of an in- 
stitution like the liberal church in a changing social 
scene, and here it appears that the comments of the 
Commission are most pertinent. Unitarians should 
lay less emphasis on the traditional value of individual- 
ism and strive to achieve a higher degree of group 
unity. More attention should be paid to working out 
the meaning of the spiritual life in action instead of 
leaving it upon the plane of discussion. The institu- 
tion is the means both for achieving group unity and 
for translating ideas into socially effective deeds. 
In the nature of the case Unitarians must face the 
truth that their institution is ever nearer the brink 
of dissolution than are other churches. To play with 
ideas and to find spiritual sustenance in intellectual 
inquiry is not to strengthen an organization as such. 
But while Unitarians can rightly take pride in the 
fact that their influence has always extended far be 
yond their own organization, it would seem that today 
they can claim a unique place for the institution itself. 
Liberals must show that they are ready for action, 
and they cannot show it without an institution of some 
kind. The Unitarian Church is in the position of 
offering one and of providing the liberal reformer of 
the present with a tradition which stretches back to 
similar movements inithe past. 

The reader of this report can hardly escape the 
conclusion that a vigorous support of the forward- 
looking policies which are found within the Unitarian 
Church today would provide an effective means of 
keeping the liberal attitude up te date. Liberal re- 
ligion means the honest worship of Ged. But the 
applications of honesty change with changes in our- 
selves and in our environment. When we first learn 
about honesty it means not telling lies and not cheat- 
ing. As we begin to understand more about the life 
of the intellect and the spirit, we see that honesty 
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implies also a certain commitment to the truth ideal, 
and refusal to resort to evasions in our own thinking. 
A third stage is making its presence felt in our aware- 
ness of the demands which honesty makes upon the 
sensitive conscience in a world where half the race 
needs a square meal and the majority of men live in 
the fear of losing their jobs. Honesty here means 
examination of the facts, judicial decision, and then— 
social action. Surely a liberal church, with the unique 
loyalty that it is able to invoke, has here a vocation 
which no other body can duplicate. 

This is why the present reviewer would feel that 
the one questionable item in the report is that which 
suggests that the social program be tentative until 
the majority are won over. ‘The important thing,” 
reads the report (p. 49), “is that the action should 
spring from the genuine convictions of the group, and 
it is better to act more slowly and within a more limited 
area, if thereby the action may be truly representative, 
rather than to run the risk of going farther or faster 
than the real convictions of the group warrant.” 
In a report so courageous as a whole in its self-criti- 
cism this seems too much like a counsel of caution. 
One can agree that it is unwise to allow a vigorous 
minority to split the denomination by antagonizing 
the majority, whose opinions are either unformed or 
opposed to its own. But if the Christian has as def- 
inite a responsibility for action on social questions as 
some parts of the report indicate, it would seem that 
the Unitarian Church must educate its members to 
this responsibility, and that it must not be too patient 
with those who fail to see a religious challenge in the 
social struggle. Effective leadership here will mean 
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constant and uninterrupted efforts at education of the 
Unitarian constituency. And in this case education 
means not merely question and answer but action and 
reaction, and more action based on the best knowledge 
available. 

While to many in the church the reports of falling 
off in membership and in contributions, and the signs 
of general apathy, must at times he discouraging, the 
existence of such findings as these of the Commission 
should be heartening to a great degree. After all, it is 
not Unitarians alone, but all who are interested in re- 
ligion, and all who are eager to see the law of love 
realized in human life, who are bound to be downcast 
in these times. The churches are bearing the brunt_,of 
the discouragement because the intellectual situation 
has changed as rapidly as the economic, and the type of 
activity which the church carries on is bound to re- 
celve more criticism today than formerly. Of all the 
churches the Unitarian is naturally the most seriously 
affected bcause of its own educational progressiveness, 
and its sensitiveness to the intellectual currents in its 
environment. But the apathy which the church faces 
today will change, as it has changed before, when the 
church shows its earnestness over its fundamental 
convictions and its unwillingness to temporize with 
regard to them. The presence of this report, and of 
the spirit which breathes through it, is one evidence 
that this earnestness is already becoming articulate. 
The church with the largest membership is not 
necessarily the church with the most effective religion. 
An aggressive interest on the part of a comparatively 
small number may extend the influence of its purposes 
beyond anything that statistics can show. 


A Miunister Writes to a Parishioner 


@| HAVE read your long letter with the greatest 
4, interest this morning and with full apprecia- 
tion of your frankness and good will. I know 
2 that you will want a reply, written in the same 
spirit, and therefore I am going to say just what I 
feel. I wish that I might take up one by one all of 
the points which you raise, but that, alas, is impossible 
in the midst of the heavy correspondence which 1 
have to handle every day. I can refer, however, to 
one or two specific issues just by way of illustration, 
and then I will pass on to the statement of my general 
reaction on what you say. 

First, in regard to what I said about the police as 
protecting the interests of the haves against the 
have-nots! 

I didn’t say that “for effect’”—I couldn’t have 
done so, because the statement is too old and familiar 
to the radical mind to produce any effect. If I should 
be ashamed for making such a statement, it is not for 
the reason you state, but rather for the reason that I 
presented, without apology, a thought so absolutely 
unoriginal. Surely you cannot be familiar with the 
radical, or even liberal, literature of our time in the 
field of the social problem, if this remark struck you 
as worth a moment’s notice. This interpretation of 
the police function, for example, has been stated a 
dozen times, much more brilliantly than I could state 
it, by Bernard Shaw. I turn to his great book on 


Socialism and Capitalism, and without.-the slightest 
difficulty I find on page 395 the following: ‘“The police 
officer, like the soldier who stands behind him, is 
mainly occupied today in enforcing the legalized 
robbery of the poor.” There are other police func- 
tions, of course, but this is the main function. It isa 
commonplace of history that the police and soldiery 
of any civilization are the organized defenders of the 
status quo. That’s what I said or meant to say in the 
remark to which you take objection. 

You did not like my statement that what we can 
do about “this great social problem” is to “wipe out 
capitalism.” That, you say, was a “bid for a cheer.” 
But it wasn’t! On the contrary, it was an exact scien- 
tific statement. It was as exact as the statement 
that to do anything about the tuberculosis problem 
we must wipe out slums. Capitalism is the main 
source of those evils which constitute “‘the great social 
problem” of our time, and “‘to wipe it out’ is the one 
thing drastically to be done at this moment and in 
this situation. It is as necessary today as the aboli- 
tion of slavery was necessary three generations ago. 
When capitalism has been displaced by. some form of 
socialism, there will still remain problems, but these 
problems won’t be the “great social problem” by 
which we are confronted at this moment. You may 
not agree with this statement, but in my talk I was 
presenting my ideas and not yours, my diagnosis of the 
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social problem and not somebody else’s. And my 
point here is that I have ample authority for what I 
said, and it was that authority and not any cheap 
play to the gallery which dictated my statement. 

I am surprised that you should accuse me of 
saying things to please people and to draw their ap- 
plause. I don’t think you are unkind in saying this, 
for I find no unkindness in your letter, but I do think 
you are inaccurate. I don’t think my ministry has 
been characterized by this sort of spirit, at least as 
tested by its results. I have seen too many people 
get up and walk out of my church to believe that I am 
engaged in the business of pleasing people. Do you 
think, for example, that I was shouting what people 
wanted to hear in order to draw a crowd, as you say 
your father accused me of doing, when, at the time 
your father was in the church and my congregation 
was overwhelmingly conservative in sentiment, I 
began preaching on Socialism? I find that my first 
sermon on that subject, ‘Christianity and Socialism,”’ 
was preached as early as 1909. At that time, Socialism 
was anathema in the Church of the Messiah, and about 
as popular outside the church in the community at 
large as Communism is today. In the same way, I 
recall that in 1917, when our nation went insane over 
the Great War, I preached a pacifist sermon in which 
I announced that I wouldn’t have anything to do with 
the war, and would resign if I had to support it. 
How popular do you think that pacifism was when we 
entered the fight against Germany, and to what extent 
do you think I was fooling myself with the delusion that 
I could win popular applause by remaining faithful 
to the ideal of peace? Last Sunday morning, to take 
another example, I shocked my radical friends out of 
their seven senses by interpreting not unfavorably the 
idea that prayer could be answered, and could even 
heal disease. I may be wrong, I am as weak and frail 
as the next man, but I can testify that I have tried all 
my ministerial life to say what I think is true, and let 
the consequences be what they may. If this is sensa- 
tional, it is because truth is always sensational, at least 
to those who don’t like it. Your objection, so far as 
I can make out, really comes down to the point that 
you are horrified to discover that there are people 
in the world who agree with me on matters in which 
you sharply disagree. But that doesn’t mean that I 
am catering to those people at the very moment that 
I am offending you and others. It is at least possible 
that I am only being true to myself. 

But I have no time to consider further precise 
points, nor perhaps would it profit anything if I 
tried to do so. Let me refer to your letter as a whole 
and tell you, frankly and fairly, my reaction upon it. 

What I seem to see in your letter, in the most 
melancholy way in the world, is the statement of one 
who profoundly distrusts the people, average men and 
women, and who has an unconscious contempt for all 
those who don’t belong to his own particular social 
class. You simply have no use for the great masses of 
human beings. You think they are not to be trusted, 
that they have no ideas which are sound and no de- 
sires that are right, that they are lacking in intelli- 
gence, and that they are hostile and therefore danger- 
ous to what you regard as the best interests of society. 
A perfect illustration of your state of mind is given in 


your contemptuous fling at my audiences. You say 
that the combined IQ of my Sunday morning congrega- 
tions is ‘‘anything but flattering,’’ and you even go on 
to refer to morons. Where do you get this idea, and 
where is the proof of it? I venture to suggest that 
the combined IQ of one of my congregations is superior 
to that of the overwhelming majority of congregations 
in the churches of the city. The people in these con- 
gregations are more familiar with contemporary 
literature, more closely in touch with contemporary 
thought and current events, more hungry intellec- 
tually and spiritually, and more acute in their mental 
processes. I have to be on my toes every minute to 
meet the challenge of those to whom I speak. Years 
ago Dr. Thomas R. Slicer told me that the most in- 
telligent audience in New York was the Cooper Union 
audience, for reasons that should be obvious to any- 
body who is familiar with modern society. If I were 
looking for the stupidest audience on the whole, I 
should turn up-town rather than down-town, and I 
wouldn’t have to look very far. 

What you really meant to say was not that the 
IQ of my congregation was low, but that the social 
standing of this congregation was not high. You are 
shocked by the fact that many of my people don’t 
have money, and don’t belong to the best society, are 
not any too well dressed and perhaps not any too well 
mannered. But do I need to remind you that there is 
no necessary relation between social standing and in- 
telligence? I recall, if I may use great examples to 
illustrate small, that the audiences of Theodore Parker 
and also, to a certain extent, of Henry Ward Beecher 
always fell under the same indictment that you address 
against mine. These men were popular preachers, 
and they drew crowds of common people who had no 
particular social standing and no particular wealth. 
So the snobs never came around and always scoffed 
at the rabble gathered in these churches—they simply 
couldn’t stand association with the common herd, and 
they protected themselves by turning up their noses 
in scorn! But their IQ judgment happened to be all 
wrong, for Theodore Parker’s audience, as it happens, 
was one of the most intelligent ever known in the his- 
tory of the American people. I can imagine that if 
you had lived in Jesus’ day and ever found yourself 
in the midst of the crowd that he talked to, you would 
have gotten the shock of a lifetime. If you know your 
Bible you know what the Pharisees said about the men 
and women who followed him. They didn’t belong to 
society, and therefore they were out, and therefore no 
good. It is a sad thing when anybody tests intelli- 
gence by social standing, and also it happens to be a 
scientific fallacy of prodigious proportions. 

That your whole letter at bottom is an uncon- 
scious confession of your distrust of the people is 
shown by what you say about not having questions 
from the audience after an address at a public meet- 
ing. You don’t trust the audience to express them- 
selves—that’s what your complaint means! You feel 
that people are only good enough to be talked to, and 
are not good enough to talk back. Well, I have had 
thirty years’ experience of this business of public 
forums and popular audiences. I may perhaps be 
pardoned if I claim that . know something about what 
the institution of questions from the floor really means, 
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and I want to say on the basis of my experience that 
the question method reveals a level of popular intelli- 
gence and knowledge which constitutes the major 
reinforcement of my faith in democracy. Your desire 
to shut off questions is the instinctive attitude of a 
member of a special favored class of society which 
seeks protection from the great masses of the 
people. 

You are afraid lest there be a hole in the dike and 
the flood come through. I want to say that, for three 
Sundays now, I have been trying the experiment of 
having questions following my sermons on abstract 
philosophical and theological subjects. The result has 
been as remarkable a set of questions as I have ever 
encountered in my life. If my congregation has a low 
IQ I would like to know where those questions came 
from, and how it happens that they manifest such 
wide knowledge and such acute thinking. 

What you need terribly, my dear friend, is two 
things: first, some knowledge of what is going on in 
the world, and, secondly, some measure of respect for 
and sympathy with the great masses of the people. 
Your letter indicates on the one side the typical 
psychology of the owning or possessing class, touched 
by a suggestion of snobbery which fills me with sad- 
ness and alarm; and, on the other side, a complacency, 
a suggestion of a superiority complex, which can only 
be based on a fundamental ignorance which I find it 
difficult to explain. The state of mind which your 
letter reveals in every word and phrase, is the state of 
mind of the upper class in France and Russia which 


brought about the revolutions. Now I don’t want 
such a revolution in this country. I want a construc- 
tive rebuilding of our economic and political order 
through the patient uses of the democratic machinery 
of our government. That can be accomplished if 
all citizens of our nation trust one another and seek 
to understand what ails the present age. At bottom, 
this means on the part of the people who hold power, 
of whom you are one, that they have got to open their 
minds and hearts—and churches—to the multitudes, 
and make common cause with them. You appar- 
ently have no desire excepting to shut them out, and 
drive them away, and hold them in subjection. 

I do not pretend that I am without fault, but the 
trouble is that you do not emphasize my real fault, 
of which I have become pretty well aware after all 
these years. You emphasize those aspects of my 
preaching and work which offend and alarm you as a 
member of an exclusive social class. It is not im- 
possible that these very qualities, about which you 
complain, may be virtues from the standpoint of the 
kingdom of God. At any rate, whether I am worthy 
or unworthy, succeed or fail, my concern is for that 
kingdom into which you remember Jesus said that 
“the publicans and the harlots shall go before you 
(the chief priests and the elders of the people to whom 
he was speaking when he said these words).” 


Very sincerely yours, 
John Haynes Holmes. 
The Community Church, New York. 


Out of the Past 


Joseph Barth 


achievement of a vital and vitalizing de- 
nominational organization has been, and 
is, exhilarating. In the beginning our few 
ostracized churches needed no national organization. 
But William Ellery Channing and a few other young 
ministers, who felt the need of a central missionary 
body and who foresaw the possibility of changing a 
sect into a denomination, had the courage to inaugurate 
on May 25, and to complete on May 26, 1825, plans 
for the establishment of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. Beginning as a voluntary body of individ- 
uals, it had little money and no power to represent the 
churches as a whole. In its first year only sixty-five 
persons joined the Association, making a contribution 
of $1,300. In 1865, when the Association was forty 
years old, contributions were received from only one- 
third of the Unitarian churches. Most people felt 
that it was “young for its age,” that it was neither 
vital nor vitalizing. 

But the Association had its dreams. The annual 
income had been from $5,000 to $15,000 per year since 
it was founded, no large income certainly with which 
to carry on a national or international work. At a 
special meeting on December 7, 1864, the directors 
voted to raise $100,000, and were about to adjourn 
and congratulate themselves on their courage when a 
brave man in the group arose, introducing a resolution 
which would provide a method of raising the $100,000. 


It was Henry Whitney Bellows who presented 
the resolution, the adoption of which finally led to the 
formation of the General Conference. To many it 
seemed folly to inflict a second organization upon a 
denomination which would not support the one al- 
ready existing. But Dr. Bellows was wiser than these 
critics—it may be he was wiser than he himself knew. 
With his insight and energy, as head of the conference 
committee of ten, he called the first General Confer- 
ence to New York City on April 5 and 6, 1865. Only 
one-third of the churches were supporting the A. U. A., 
but two-thirds of them responded to this General 
Conference call. 

There were several important results of this first 
meeting. There was the decision that no group of 
common beliefs could be adopted and made binding 
upon all of the churches in the denomination. The 
function of the organization was decided upon as being 
two-fold: it should be, first, an inspiring, and secondly, 
a directing, agency, “‘giving voice to the sentiment of 
the denomination at large, but leaving other or- 
ganizations to carry out the policies it might formu- 
late or suggest.” 

The character of the presidents that were elected 
to its head certainly helped in fulfilling the first func- 
tion. John A. Andrew, the ‘fighting governor’ of 
Massachusetts, was the first conference president, and 
such men as John D. Long, another Massachusetts 
governor; Hon. Samuel F. Miller, Assistant Justice 
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of the Supreme Court; Senator George Frisbie Hoar; 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright; Hon. Horace Davis; 
Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard 
University; and lastly, Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft, these and other great men inspired not only our 
own fellowship, but made a deep impress in the na- 
tional religious life. 

The meetings of the General Conference were 
always social, friendly, and, if sometimes argumenta- 
tive, were always conducted with fine feeling and good 
fellowship. Saratoga, N. Y., seems to have been for 
the conference a kind of “Shoalsy” place, contributing 
greatly to the character of the meetings. 

In its function of directing agency, Dr. Bellows’s 
brain-child seems to have performed its best work un- 
consciously. The membership of the conference had 
been by church representation. The churches liked 
this more democratic method of representation as in- 
dicated in their larger response to it. Accordingly 
the Association, after verbal battles had been done, 
adopted what was virtually the conference’s method 
of representation. Without knowing it the Saratoga 
meeting became a kind of balance wheel for the 
A. U. A., giving that body many a straw in the wind 


for their direction. Consciously, the conference served . 


as a geographical balance of power in the denomination, 
a balance later augmented by other conferences, 
especially the Western. 

There existed a friendly competition between the 
A. U. A. and the General Conference, and in the 
rivalry between its two bodies the denomination had 
what was really a functioning organization, the health 
and growth of which was insured by continual, posi- 
tive self-criticism. There were those who wanted 
more competition between A. U. A. and General Con- 
ference. At the tenth meeting of the conference at 
Saratoga in 1882, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, in a minority re- 
port, pleaded for an enlarged General Conference with 
an administrative body of its own, its own secretaries, 
endowments and field. But the majority report of his 
committee was adopted and the consensus of opinion 
at that time indicated that nothing should be done. 

In the years following, the A. U. A. was materially 
strengthened, often with the aid of the General Con- 
ference. In the 1884 meeting the conference voted to 
add $20,000 to the Association Building Fund of 
$25,000, and received pledges for most of the amount 
before the adjournment of the meeting. Out of the 
General Conference, too, has come the Fellowship 
Committee and the Women’s Alliance. It can hardly 
be said, in justice, that the General Conference was a 
“picnic which always had its talking machines along,” 
as later critics seemed to consider it. It was a def- 
inite aid, spiritual and material, in the denomination. 
In the later years of its life the conference seemed to 
lose some of its virility. Whether this was due to the 
fact that the leadership of the A. U. A. and the Gen- 
eral Conference came to be practically identical, or 
because of the loss of many able leaders in our de- 
nomination, it is impossible to say. Perhaps leaving 
Saratoga as a meeting place was a contributory cause. 
At any rate in 1921 the weakening General Conference 
took its first step toward the enfolding arms of its 
elder brother, the A. U. A., when the Commission of 
Polity with Dr. Frederick R. Griffin at its head started 


its work, endeavoring to ‘consider the relation of the 
General Conference to our denominational life and to 
our denominational agencies; to seek ways and means 
for cooperation, federation and democratic control.” 

As a result of its considerations there was sub- 
mitted to the fellowship a revised set of by-laws with 
the hope that their adoption would amalgamate the 
General Conference with the A. U. A., make voting 
and representation at Association meetings more 
democratic, give continuity to denominational ad- 
ministration, and combine under one head the values 
of both organizations. The by-laws were adopted. 
The amalgamation was made in 1925 when the con- 
ference lost its life. Has it found it in the A. U. A?. 
Have the values of both organizations been kept as a 
result of their amalgamation? That is a question 
which our most recent appraisal should answer. It 
is hoped that this skeletal background of facts will 
make the answer more interesting and understandable. 

* K * 


PENSIONS FOR DRUNKARDS 


From Poland comes a press dispatch that a pension for 
drunkards is planned by 2 member of the Polish Diet. His ar- 
guments are that, as the sale of vodka and alcohol in Poland is a 
state monopoly, it is ‘‘only fair to give pensions to those who 
spend their money in supporting that monopoly.”’ He also urges 
that taxes should be made lighter to those who drink more than 
the normal. This is a new method of approach to the sale and 
the evils of alcoholic drinks, and at first may appear absurd. 
But after all, is it so absurd as it first appears? 

In other words, it would make the government responsible 
for the evil effects of the goods it sells. If the government sells 
liquor that results in drunken drivers and the consequent deaths 
or injuries to innocent victims, why should not the government 
be held to account? If the government makes drunkards, why 
not be made to care for these drunkards and their families? 

We hear a great deal these days about governments as 
agents for social betterment. That is the very pith and marrow 
of the ‘new deal.’ Why then spread broadcast the damnable 
results of alcoholic liquor without being held to account and re- 
quired to pay for the destructive work that is wrought by the 
legal sale of liquor? 

Unquestionably, that member of the Polish Diet is on the 
right track.— North Carolina Christian Advocate. 

* * * 
THE HAND OF FANCY 
Adelaide Wayland 


Tne hand of Fancy sweeps across the harpstrings of my mind 
And improvises melodies of love for all mankind. 


For gentle mothers clasping tired children to the breast; 
For aged travelers whose feet have reached the golden west. 


For youthful sweethearts with the pure desire to have and hold; 
For married comrades who, through grilling years have found 
love’s gold. 


For those who, with high courage, seek success, and reach the goal; 
For those who scoff life’s best designs, and heap up bitter toli— 


All those who live in splendor, and those who strive and fail; 
All human craft dismantled after weathering heavy gale; 


All those whom Fortune favors, those who toil by sea or land, 
Are objects of God’s love, the masterpieces of His hand. 


Then release, O hand of Fancy, melodious themes so fine, 
So fraught with truth and beauty, they shall reach the ear divine; 


And set the earth crusading in a universal plan 
Of peace, good-will, perfection, through the brotherhood of man. 
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Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Frank Durward Adams 


Monday, April 27 
Fear is certain to close and lock the mind. 


Prove all things; hold fast that which is good——1 Thessa- 
lonians 5 : 21. 


Fear of new ideas, new truth, even of the salient facts of 
life, is like a padlock on the mind. It becomes alert only to keep 
something from entering, something which might be painful or 
disturbing. Fearlessness is an essential of healthy-mindedness. 
We should never be afraid to face any question, bringing to bear 
upon it the light of reason, intelligence and faith. Never was 
there such need of that attitude of mind as now. The world 
atmosphere is electric with new ideas, or revamped old ideas, in 
science, politics, economics, education and religion. To back 
away from them is to sink into a bog of mental atrophy. Let 
them in, then wrestle with them. We may not be able to solve 
- all the problems which they create, but we can be healthily 
intelligent about them. 


For the spirit God has given us is a spirit not of timidity 
but of power, love and self-discipline —2 Timothy 1 : 7 (Good- 
speed). 


Read Deuteronomy 1 : 19-25. 


Prayer: Give us courage, O God, to see and know the 
truth; for it is promised that the truth shall make us free. Let 
us not be afraid to face life or any of the facts of this world which 
Thou hast made. Enable us to bring intelligence to bear upon 
them, knowing that all things work for good to them who seek 
to do Thy will. Amen. 


Tuesday, April 28 
The oneness of mankind must be realized. 


We are individually parts of one another—Romans 12:5 
(Goodspeed). 


Socially considerate behavior is the third element of healthy- 
mindedness. The reason lies in the principle stated in the above 
text. We must take into account the comfort, convenience, 
happiness and total well-being of all those who are in any way 
affected by our doings. This test marks the point of greatest 
stress and strain in our whole social fabric. Yet to be consider- 
ate of others is to be considerate of ourselves, for mankind is one. 
The implications of this truth are staggering. Humankind is a 
social organism; there must be health in all its parts if there is to 
be health in the whole; there must be well-being everywhere if 
there is to be complete well-being anywhere. This is the only 
adequate religion for today. Let us ask: Have I habits, man- 
nerisms, tricks of speech, big or little selfishnesses, which cause 
pain to others? Am I impoverishing or enriching our common 
life? 

Whether one member suffereth, all the members suffer with 
it; or one member is honored, all the members rejoice with it.— 
1 Corinthians 12 : 26. 


Read Matthew 5 : 43-48. 

Prayer: Give us minds large enough, O God, and hearts 
great enough to realize mankind as one great family and ourselves 
as brothers and sisters of all. If we have cherished any thought 
or purpose which makes life more difficult for any fellow-man, 
give us grace to disavow it and to seek the better part. Amen. 

Wednesday, April 29 
True happiness has but one source—Religion. 


The righteous shall be glad in the Lord and take refuge in 
him.—Psalm 64 : 10. 


A happy disposition is the fourth element in our definition 
of the healthy mind. Only in religion can be found the certitude 


and peace out of which happiness comes. Religion consists in 
the belief that there is a spiritual (rational) order in the uni- 
verse, and that belief joined with the desire and purpose to re- 
late one’s self harmoniously with that order. This definition 
fits any valid religion. We may not assert that such faith will 
guarantee happiness; but it is difficult to imagine happiness un- 
less this factor is present. This is a universe not of chaos but 
of order; not of blind fortuitousness but of intelligent plan; not 
of malevolence but of wisdom and goodness unspeakable. To 
know that, and cooperate with it, is to find peace. 


Let all those who seek thee be glad and rejoice in thee.— 
Psalm 40 : 16. 


Read Psalm 46. 


Prayer: Infinite and Eternal God, in Thee is all power, 
goodness, wisdom and peace. Help us so to relate our lives with 
Thy gracious will that trust and confidence shall be our portion 
forever. Amen. 

Thursday, April 30 

Wise waiting is as necessary as action. 

Wait, I say, on the Lord. Psalm 27 : 14. 


The attitude of waiting, if it is to be healing and renewing 
in its effect, must follow careful preparation. The prescribed 
conditions must be met. Mind and heart must be liberated 
from anger, hatred, jealousy and fear. The thing waited for 
must be in harmony with God’s will, a thing upon which I may 
make a just claim. 


‘Serene, I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, or tide, or sea; 
I rave no more ’gainst Time and Fate— 
For, lo, my own shall come to me!” 


When John Burroughs made that great affirmation, it was with 
the confident feeling that he had done his part, all he could do. 
Now God would do His part. Otherwise such a statement would 
be irreverent, almost blasphemous. Let us learn to labor with 
the Lord; then, having labored, to wait in patience for the ful- 
filment of His purpose. 


According to the cleanness of my hands hath he recom- 
pensed me.—Psalm 18 : 20. 


Read Psalm 18 : 20-25. 


Prayer: Help us, O God, in the preparation of our own 
hearts. We seek the calmness of faith, the assurance of perfect 
trust. Enable us to desire this blessing earnestly enough to pre- 
pare in our lives the highway of the Lord. Amen. 


Friday, May 1—A New Spirit for a New Day* 
Walk as children of the light.—Ephes ans 5 : 8. 


Ours is a power age. Forces of nature are being harnessed . 
so that crude muscular force is of lessening concern. Man’s 
estimate of his own importance is increased by this mastery over 
physical forces. The race has made great progress in externals. 
We must learn next to subdue the inner forces of our natures. 
Our age is imperiled because we have not learned to master our- 
selves. Our mastery of material forces is a Frankenstein mon- 
ster that will destroy us unless we dominate it by a superior inner 
power. ‘Self reverence, self knowledge, self control—these 
three alone lead life to sovereign power.” 


Keep thy heart with all diligence; for out of it are the issues 
of life. Proverbs 4 : 23. 


Read Acts 1 : 1-8. 


*The meditations for May are written by Dr. Effie McCol- 
lum Jones. 
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Prayer: Our Father, help us to desire earnestly the precious 
gift of a courageous spirit, realizing and seeking after that best of 
all possessions—a consciousness of the supreme value of our own 
spiritual power and purpose. Make us to grow strong with a 
strength that rises above this life we can see, and enables us to 
enter into an increasing mastery of our mysterious but imperfect 
personality. In the spirit of all saintly souls would we try to 
follow the Great Master of our hearts. Amen. 


Saturday, May 2—We Need to Realize Our Abilities 


Study to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed.—2 Timothy 2 : 15. 


Our greatest need is to learn self-direction. To make a 
beginning toward self-mastery we must know what ability we 
have. To be convinced that we can choose a course and hold to 
it is to have our struggle half won in advance. When one finds 
in himself the faculties that point to a higher kind of living, he is 
already well on his way to attaining that life. To hold human 
nature in high esteem for what great souls have already done, and 
because we find kindred aspirations in our own hearts, is to win a 
standing ground for effort and for victory. 


This is the victory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith.—1 John 5: 4. 


Read Philippians 4 : 13. 


Prayer: Give unto us, O Thou Most High, a clear sense of 
our kinship to that which is greater than ourselves. Make us 
to see in our moments of insight a gleam of light on our pilgrim 
way. Grant that we may cherish these times of clear seeing 
and know that they are prophetic of a time when our souls may 
be in a constant, conscious association with the power not our- 
selves that makes for righteousness. And may we pray in faith, 
nothing doubting. Amen. 


Sunday, May 3—Man’s Search after God 


And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life: and man became a 
living soul.—Genesis 2 : 7. 


With the dawn of self-consciousness men felt themselves dif- 
ferent from the creatures they feared and fought or tamed and 
used. They glimpsed ‘“‘a sense of something far more deeply 
interfused” that discovered in the unseen a Someone to worship 
and approach with awe, to whom they felt kinship. An ancient 
poet says in Genesis what everyone feels in hours of insight—that 
however we may be chained to the earth, something in us tran- 
scends it. It is a long step, but a natural one, from that feeling 
of transcendence until we say, “I will . . . . goto my Father.” 


If I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the sea; even there shall thy hand lead me and thy 
right hand shall hold me.—Psalm 139 : 9-10. 


Read Luke 15 : 11-82. ¥ 


Prayer: Father of every child of our race, we seek for the 
sense of Thy felt presence in every hour of our days. Grant to 
each of us that we may find the satisfaction that comes from the 
knowledge that Thou carest for us and hast made us for Thyself. 
Deepen our sense of belonging to the great family in heaven and 
earth, the members of which are bound to each other by our 
kinship to Thee, from whom and unto whom and through whom 
we enjoy citizenship in a kingdom of the spirit. 
we seek his confidence in Thee. Amen. 

* * * 


A BLIND MAN ON WAR 


Here is what an English soldier blinded in the World War 
writes about his attitude toward war. It is reported in The 
Inquirer of London: 


In Jesus’ name 


Shutting one’s eyes will never convey what it really means 
to be blind, because you always know that you can open them 
again and see the world once more. 

I am one of those 15,000 blinded men who lost their sight in 
the Great War. The tap, tap, tapping of our sticks can be heard 


in many lands, as we grope our way through a midnight darkness, 
such as our Heavenly Father had never made. 

Few of us poor chaps would have whimpered over our 
tragic fate if it had only helped to make that warless world which 
was so grandiloquently promised to us all. 

Peace will never, never come upon this demented, suffering, 
war-cursed earth by blinding, mutilating or killing one another, 
says the tap, tap, tapping of my stick. No, it says, it can only be 
brought about by helping one another; and what we ought to kill 
is all our selfishness and greed, and all our bitterness and hate. 
When that is done, says my stick, then there will be no more 
heaps of dead and dying human beings, and shrieks and groans and 
curses as if from hell! 

That, and much more, is what the tap, tap, tapping of my 
stick says to me, and I should like all the statesmen of Hurope 
to hear it. 

Maybe some of your readers will think that I am mad and 
ought to be put away into a mental home; but my stick tells me 
that it is not I who am insane, but the great dark world around me 
which my sightless eyes cannot see. 

* * * 
THE GLEAM THROUGH THE RIFT 
Warren J. Guild 
God make my brooding mind a rift 
Through which a meaning gleams. 
Masefield. 

What better thought for any time of the year? We have 
been thinking of Jesus and his trials and suffering to bring the 
word of God to mankind. Nineteen hundred years have passed, 
and still we act as though we were non-believers in a just and 
kindly God. We have never tried to help make our mind a rift 
through which a meaning might gleam. 

We have studied the words of Christ but never heeded 
them. We have asked God to help us, but how much have we 
tried to help ourselves to see God’s way? Sometimes we ex- 
pect the Almighty to hand us anything we ask for on a silver 
platter, while we sit idly by and do nothing. 

Jesus traveled far and worked hard to show mankind what 
kind of religion he taught—that his father was a kind and just 
father. What have we done in all these years to help continue 
these teachings? If we had continued in Jesus’ way of thinking 
the world today would be far more Christianized than it is. We 
did not live up to the faith that Christ had. That is why we 
have not had a gleam of the meaning through a rift in our brood- 
ing minds. There was no rift. We brooded too much on the 
dark side of life. No light could come through. We studied 
the words of Jesus, but we did not understand the meaning back 
of them. We were afraid of God. We could not see the kind 
and just God that Jesus did. 

Jesus said to the troubled woman who was about to be 
stoned—after he had dispersed the crowd—‘‘Go and sin no more.’’ 
He opened a rift in her mind and let in a light of meaning. 

Paul saw the light on his way to Rome and gave up friends 
and home to take the words of Jesus to nations that were not 
Christians. Why did he do this? A promising young man with 
money and a good home and friends, he gave it all for the chance 
to spread the gospel. He saw the gleam through the rift in his 
brooding mind. He knew he was the one to carry on. 

Lincoln, when he gave his proclamation on the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves, saw the meaning gleam through the rift of his 
brooding mind, brooding on the thought that some of his fellow 
beings were treated as animals. There was but one thing to do 
make them free and equal. 

Today nation is against nation, people against people, Chris- 
tianity against atheism. Where will it end? Will the heads 
of some of the stronger nations heed the words of Christ, ‘‘Let 
him that hath not sinned throw the first stone,”’ or will war 
desolate the peoples of Europe? No one knows. 

The meaning can gleam through the rift in the brooding 
minds of many of the world’s most famous men today if they 
will but look to God and with His help try to prepare a way for 
peace on earth and good will toward man. 
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Maurois Appraises Wells and Others. 


Prophets and Poets. By Andre Maurois. 
(Harper. $3.00.) 


M. Maurois, himself an interpreter, ap- 
praises nine other interpreters of life: 
Kipling, Wells, Shaw, Chesterton, Conrad, 
Strachey, D. H. Lawrence, Aldous Huxley, 
and Katharine Mansfield. His method is 
admirably adapted to his purpose. After 
a general comment suggesting the import- 
ance or the interest of the selected subject, 
he briefly outlines the individual’s life, 
singling out such details as are relevant 
to an understanding of his writing, and 
then analyzes the principal convictions 
embodied in the works from his pen. He 
draws freely from other commentators, but 
always with the sure touch of one who has 
formed his own judgments. And his dis- 
section of the man as a writer is accom- 
plished without critical murder. The sub- 
ject not only still lives when Maurois has 
done with him; he is more alive than ever. 

‘The study of Kipling is especially in- 
teresting; few English critics could see 
him with the detachment M. Maurois 
achieves. His respect for men of action 
(part of the creed of his school and, we 
suspect, partly the result of his own early 
frailty), his ability to catch and convey 
the Oriental sense of the marvelous, his 
“mystico-literary justification’? of the 
Empire—these most of us can see, but 
Maurois finds his enduring qualities ““‘more 
deeply rooted.’”’ He has the insight and 
the genius to suggest through his charac- 
ters those virtues which give strong men 
leadership and a nation endurance. It is 
the heroic society that Kipling admires, 
and the Empire provided him with his 
best illustrations; he helped young Britons 
to be men of heroic mould almost as much 
as the Empire gave him examples of heroic 
life to describe. It is a French critic who 
has so clearly seen what a supposedly im- 
perialistic journalist really felt: he was 
restating that Law which is the outcome 
of the age-old wisdom of the races, that 
those who cannot provide themselves with 
a leader of their own will be subject to the 
leaders of others. 

What has been the service of Wells? 
He has “demonstrated the absurdities of 
a society which has failed to adapt its 
functions to-its powers.” He has prepared 
our minds for many changes which, al- 
most in clairvoyant manner, he foresaw. 
M. Maurois does not think Mr. Wells is 
realistic enough in his Utopian ambitions, 
for “‘the world is peopled by fallible, pas- 
sionate and jealous people who are capable 
of folly and cruelty as well as of courage 
and honor. Mr. Wells would, of course, 
reply that he knows that, and that he pro- 
poses an educational program designed to 
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develop the virtues Utopia needs. Maurois 
rather sides with Chesterton, whom he 
later quotes, ‘‘the weakness of all Utopias 
is this, that they take the greatest dif- 
ficulty of man and assume it to be over- 
come, and then give an elaborate account 
of the overcoming of the smaller ones.” 
Perhaps M. Maurois is less able to enter 
into the Wells psychology than into the 
temperament of the other men he appraises. 

The Shaw study is an illuminating one; 
here Maurois is really closer to his subject. 
Yet he sees that while Shaw has had a de- 
structive influence, freeing English youth 
from certain hypocrisies, he has had “‘little 
creative influence.” He questions, with 
justification, whether one could find many 
people in England ‘‘who have resolved, 
on Shaw’s advice, to enlist deliberately 
in the service of the Life Force to create 
the Superman.” As for Shaw’s political 
plays and tracts, Maurois sagely says 
that “‘Shaw’s greatest misfortune as a 
political writer is that he writes in the 
language of a people which no longer per- 
secutes or sends writers into exile.”’ 

The interpretations of Chesterton, Con- 
rad, Strachey, D. H. Lawrence and Aldous 
Huxley show a quite extraordinary capac- 
ity, for the significant strength and pur- 
pose of each man is revealed. One can 
only say that each study makes the reader 
wish to reread such works of these men as 
are already familiar and to seek out those 
not yet read, and to have M. Maurois at 
hand as a guide. How much more ob- 
jective and therefore true to his subject 
Maurois now is than when he wrote 
‘Ariel,’ his interpretation of Shelley. 
He does not take liberties; he achieves a 
universality that saves him from over- 
emphasis; and he keeps his own art out of 
sight. 

The final study, of Katharine Mans- 
field, is a tender and appreciative one. 
He honors this brave writer’s integrity, 
her passionate sincerity in facing life and 
depicting it as itis. He sees that it is not 
enough to say that she gives us ‘“‘cross- 
sections of the feminine universe, very 
finely cut.’”’ He knows what she meant 
when she said she felt always as if she were 
“trembling on the brink of poetry.” 

The reader should remember that the 
book consists of lectures, translated (and 
well-translated by Hamish Miles) for those 
who, in reading them, have to provide the 
continuity of interest. If they seem some- 
what disconnected, it may be answered 
that Kipling, Wells, Shaw and the rest 
approached life from many different sides 
and with very different temperamental 
equipment. They cannot be made into a 
chorus. 

The book is one that should help people 
who have been reading for thirty years to 
catch more clearly the drift of those un- 
certain tides of thought and feeling that 


have made their life-time at once a time of 
baffling controversies and a time of new 
beginnings. 
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South Riding. By Winifred Holtby. 
(Maemillan. $2.50.) 


In this, the last of her novels, finished 
only a month before her untimely death, 
Winifred Holtby has used as an unob- 
trusive background the local government 
of a Yorkshire community which she 
calls “South Riding.” 

The County Council in England is a 
unit of local government which has juris- 
diction over many important activities 
in the lives of the people. The chapters 
in ‘South Riding” are entitled Education, 
Highways and Bridges, Agriculture and 
Small Holdings, Public Health, Public 
Assistance, Mental Deficiency, Finance, 
Housing and Town Planning—all legiti- 
mate interests on which a County Council 
may pass resolutions and make decisions. 
Miss Holtby has taken the seemingly im- 
personal resolutions of the Council and has 
shown their far-reaching effects in the 
lives and destinies of the many men and 
women who fill the pages of her outstand- 
ing novel. The stage she has set is very 
full, with one or two characters playing 
major parts, but she has given to all her 
characters color and vital movement. 

“Education,” for example, brings on the 
stage Sarah Burton, the progressive and 
enterprising new headmistress of Kip- 
lington High School, whose ‘turbulent, 
strenuous, vivid life had not been without 
vicissitudes.”’ Her life is now bound up 
emotionally with that of Robert Carne of 
Maythorpe Hall, who seemed to be a fail- 
ure, but whose death, when she could face 
it with serenity, brought to her humility 
and healing. ‘“‘Comforted by death, she 
faced the future.”’ 

Perhaps Winifred Holtby’s knowledge of 
her own approaching end made the atti- 
tude of her characters towards death 
valiant and almost exultant. Lily Sawdon, 
dying of cancer, ‘‘knew and knowing, 
feared no longer and, being redeemed from 
fear, she was invincible. Nothing could 
touch her now. She was as far removed 
from the world as a consecrated nun, 
locked in her convent.’ A resolution on 
“Public Health,” thus illustrated by the 
brilliant pen of this writer, is no longer a 
dull and lifeless thing. 

This is much more than a novel to be 
read hurriedly and forgotten. It is a 
triumphant experience. Vera Brittain 
has truthfully written of it, “‘Suffering and 
resolution, endurance beyond calculation, 
the brave gaiety of the unconquered spirit, 
held Winifred Holtby back from the grave 
and went to its making.” 

M.G.S. 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


The following suggestions are made for 
local group meetings for the last two Sun- 
days in May. 


The Work of the Y. P. C. U. 
I. The National Organization 

Devote a meeting to a talk and discus- 
sion on the Y. P. C. U. organization. 
Read the circular ‘‘The Y. P. C. U.” to the 
group. Discuss various parts of it. For 
example, the purpose of the Y. P. €. U. 
would be a splendid subject for one whole 
meeting. Consider what we mean by 
culture, service and leadership, and more 
specifically what we mean when we say 
Christian culture, Christian service, and 
Christian leadership. And how about the 
need for the extension of the power and 
influence of liberalism? How do we carry 
out this purpose in the local union? In 
what way does the National Union and 
the State Union help? Discuss the “Func- 
tions of the National Y. P. C. U.” given 
in the leaflet. How can the organization 
be more effective in carrying out the func- 
tions named? What does the National 
Union do that most helps your group? 
Where does that organization fail to help 
where it could? Make this meeting one 
of constructive criticism of the National 
Union. Write to the National office and 
give the results of your meeting. 

The National Y. P. C. U. Convention 
will be held at Murray Grove, Forked 
River, New Jersey, from July 4 to 12. 
Each local union is entitled to three voting 
delegates. If your group cannot be repre- 
sented by a delegate, write and tell your 
national officers what things your group 
would like to see accomplished at the Con- 
vention. 

The National Union exists to serve the 
local groups. If we are not doing this in the 
best way, we want you to tell us so, and 
give your suggestions for improvement of 
our program. If we are helping your 
group, we also want to know that, so we 
may have an idea of the type of program 
that is most valuable. 


II. Church Extension 

The National Y. P. C. U. attempts to 
carry out the objects of Church Extension 
in a two-fold manner. First, it helps or- 
ganize and develop local unions that they 
may carry on their work more effectively 
and thereby increase the influence of our 
organization. Secondly, it attempts to 
combine the efforts of all local unions in na- 
tional and international projects in which 
we should take part and which can be 
carried out effectively only by the united 
efforts of all our local unions in our na- 
tional organization. 

We attempt to carry out the first part 
of the program through field work. 
Visitations to local groups, district and 


state conferences, and conventions give 
opportunities for helping local groups to 
become more effective in their work. By 
vote of the 1985 Convention, the Church 
Extension Fund for this year is to be used 
for this work. In carrying out the second 
part of the program, the National Union 
gives the interest received from the Per- 
manent Church Extension Fund to help 
the Japan extension work of the church. 
Also it gives to local groups opportunities 
to take part in some worth while endeavor. 
For example, the offerings received from 
local churches on Young People’s Day have 
been given to the Clara Barton Diabetic 
Camp Fund to aid that fine project. From 
our fund we have also made contribution 
to the Universalist Herald and the Tar 


Heel Universalist, our Southern Univer- 
salist papers, which bring the message of 
our church to people who otherwise could 
not receive it. 

What does your group think of the 
Church Extension program? Please dis- 
cuss it frankly. Since we have discon- 
tinued our foreign mission projects, the 
contributions have fallen off greatly. Does 
this mean that our unioners would prefer 
some other kind of program? 

Discuss the whole subject of church ex- 
tension and tell the national officers 
what your opinions are. They want to 
know so that they may develop a program 
that will be supported, and at the same 
time will be worth while. 

Read the article by Miss Harriet G. 
Yates entitled “‘A Mail Order Theological 
School” appearing in the March, 1936, 
issue of Onward. Would a project of that 
nature appeal to your group? 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“BY THEIR WORKS YE SHALL 
KNOW THEM”’ 


The upper grades of a near-by school 
have been in to see my Japanese house; 
the lower grades are on tiptoe, waiting 
their turn. This afternoon the bell rang. 
“‘We liked it so much, please may we see 
it again?’”’? When three lively eleven- 
year-old American boys prefer sociology to 
baseball in one of their precious after- 
school hours, there’s but one thing to do, 
for surely those things you’d planned and 
hoped to achieve in that hour are of sec- 
ondary importance. ‘‘May I see the bath 
again? I didn’t know the Japanese were 
such clean people.” ‘Don’t they look 
kind!” “My father said to ask you if 
they like Americans.” ‘‘We’re going to 
study Japan pretty soon, and this gives 


you an idea of how it looks.” ‘“Isn’t 
everything made nice?. I think they’re 
more artistic than we are.” “I think 


they’re pretty skillful. I couldn’t even 
hold those things, say nothing about mak- 
ing them.” Through the questions and 
the comments, I visited that hour, not 
alone with those lads, but with their par- 
ents and their teachers. But, for them, 
all arguments were met, all prejudices 
dissolved, and foundations of admiration 
and friendship built, in their honest recog- 
nition of skillful, artistic, painstaking 
craftsmanship and their keen insight into 
the character which would make it pos- 
sible. 

These juniors are not the first the little 
house has won. A grey-haired electrician 
came one day to the place where the 
house happened to be at that time. I 
was introduced as from Japan. “Glad to 
meet you,” said he, ‘‘but I don’t like the 
Japanese.” “Do you know any Japan- 
ese?’’ I asked, as calmly as I could. Well, 
no, he didn’t, but he’d read enough about 


them in the papers. I didn’t argue with 
him; I simply showed him the little house. 
While flatirons, lights, fuses and whatnot 
waited for him all over town, he stayed to 
listen and to question. He is a good elec- 
trician and an honest man, always ready 
to praise the deserving work of a com- 
peting workman. He proved as fine and 
broad-minded internationally. 

“Hlectric lights in country villages! 
Doesn’t seem as if folks who could do so 
much improving in such a short time and 
do such a good job as that (indicating the 
house) could be all bad. Reckon I better 
read something about ’em more than the 
newspapers.” 

The crowning triumph came that night 
when he sent his son with a high school 
chum to see the house, so that he’d ‘“‘have 
different ideas than his old dad.” 

To read widely is an excellent way to 
become acquainted with a people. Have 


you read “Friendly Journeys in Japan,” 


by John Patric, National Geographic 
Magazine, April, 1986, and the series of 
twelve articles, ‘“‘What Japan Thinks,” 


which began April 13 in The Christian 


Science Monitor? 


“Please help your American friends to | 


understand us. 


Tell them we want only | 


] 


friendship and peace between our coun-| 


tries.”’. The parting word of my Mothers’ 
Groups. Their parting gift—the house. 

Come and see it at the Publishing House, 
Watch the Leader for dates. 


* * 


The One Way 


Learn that to love is the one way to know 


Of God or man: it is not love received 

That maketh man to know the inner life 

Of them that love him; his own love be- 
stowed 

Shall do it. 


Jean Ingelow. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


RENEWING ACQUAINTANCE 


Those of us who listened to the vivid 
and interesting report of Mrs. Mary P. 
Wait of the American Friends Service 
Committee given at the Washington Con- 
vention last October, will be happy to re- 
new her acquaintance through these ex- 
cerpts from recent reports of her work 
among the families of the miners in Logan 
County, West Virginia. She pictures so 
vividly with words the incidents which 
make up her days among these people, 
that we are moved to do all within our 
power to assist her. This opportunity 
presents itself through the Third Friend- 
ship Program and Offering referred to on 
this page of last week’s Leader. 

“Last Wednesday we went up to —, 
taking with us a box of toys (almost un- 
known to many miners’ children) and some 
clothing. We stopped at the home of the 
president of the local of the Miners’ Union, 
who is naturally a leader in the community. 
Although his own children had little, 
‘we’re better off than some,’ he said, and 
took us up the hill to a family ‘where these 
things will come in good.’ We entered a 
tumble-down shack. Inside, the family, 
in an effort to keep out the drafts, had pa- 
pered the walls from ceiling to ffoor with 
old editions of newspapers. The floor was 
splintery, with wide cracks. There was 
only one chair, without a back. The small- 
er children were barefoot (it was winter). 
We opened the box, and soon the children 
had on shoes and stockings, possessed 
toys which they had not had for years. 
One of the boys stood resplendent in a 
‘real dress-up shirt.’ An interesting thing 
about this call was that the family in 
greatest need was of pure Anglo-Saxon 
blood, while the union president, who 
turned over to them things he might have 
kept for his own family, was a Jugo-Slav. 
We felt humbled in the presence of such 
brotherhood and sharing by those who 
themselves have so little.” 

* * 


OUR FERRY BEACH INSTITUTE 


With the Ferry Beach Institute publicity 
well under way, and the various reunions 
scheduled to be held within the next 
month, we are glad to announce further 
plans for the Religious Education In- 
stitute at Ferry Beach this coming sea- 
‘son. 

The dates are July 25 to August 1, the 
last full week of July. Rev. Tracy M. 
Pullman, now of Salem, Mass., has agreed 
to serve as dean. In addition to these 
responsibilities Mr. Pullman will have 
charge of the daily chapel services and 
offer an evening course in the Grove for 
young people. Those of us who were 
privileged to attend the 1933 Institute, 
when he was on the faculty, will be glad to 
welcome him again. And the same is true 


of his capable wife, Mrs. Ruth Owens 
Pullman, who returns to help the teachers 
of juniors. She will offer one of the New 
Second Series Courses, number 1251b, 
“Teaching Junior Boys and Girls.” Be- 
cause of the many requests that the new- 
comers on last year’s staff be returned this 
year, we have prevailed upon Mrs. Milo G. 
Folsom to offer another New Second 
Series Course (these take the place of the 
old Standard courses and are explained 
elsewhere on this page). It will be num- 
ber 121b, “The Old Testament: Its Con- 
tent and Values.”’ Dr. Angus H. MacLean, 
vice-president of the G.S.S. A., has agreed 
to devote five periods to a discussion of 
“The Idea of an Activity Program in the 
Church School.” This ought to aid a great 
many teachers who constantly ask for help 
in this sphere. After a season’s leave of 
absence, Miss Susan M. Andrews returns 
to the faculty, offering a most interesting 
and valuable course on ‘‘Using Pictures in 
Religious Education.” 

Copies of the Institute leaflet will soon 
be in your hands. Start now in getting 
your school staff institute-minded. Wheth- 
er you are a teacher or an officer, try to 
have your school send its most promising 
workers to this institute. As last year, we 
are particularly anxious to welcome the 
more mature leaders in our schools, feeling 
that through their experience and insight 
we can make a contribution. 

x  * 


INSTITUTE WEEK-END AT 
MURRAY GROVE 


In an attempt to interest more people in 
the opportunities for leadership training 
available at Murray Grove, the various 
national organizations are offering a new 
venture this year. A week-end institute, 
rather than a week’s. 

Undoubtedly more persons can get 
away for a week-end than can for a week. 
Then, too, during the summer months it is 
a simpler matter to get leaders for a week- 
end gathering than for an entire week. 
So for the mutual advantage of all con- 
cerned we try the experiment. 

Believing that every branch of the 
church ought to get help through the 
joint institute program, we have made a 
tremendous effort to plan a worth-while 
program which will appeal to lay workers 
in every phase of church life. In addition 
we hope that all ministers who possibly 
can will join us. 

Mrs. Irving L. Walker, president of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association, 
a most capable leader and an altogether 
charming person, will represent that or- 
ganization. It is to be hoped that every 
women’s organization, whether affiliated 
with the national group or not, will make 
it a point to have representatives on hand 
to benefit from Mrs. Walker's presentation 


of the possibilities in work among church 
women. 

Although the National Young People’s 
Christian Union will hold its annual in- 
stitute and convention at Murray Grove 
early in July, they will nevertheless share 
this joint week-end program. Mr. Wil- 
liam E. Gardner, Executive Secretary, will 
be present to offer help to the representa- 
tives of young people’s groups. 

Miss Harriet G. Yates, Field Super- 
visor of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation, will represent that organization 
and conduct conferences for church school 
workers. 

We are hoping that it may be possible 
for Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superintend- 
ent, to hold conferences for laymen and 
ministers who are vitally concerned in the 


welfare of their churches. 
* x 


THE NEW LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


Every year at either summer institutes 
or community schools countless church 
school teachers receive credit for courses 
taken under the supervision of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education at 
Chicago. We have included these Stand- 
ard courses at both Ferry Beach and 
Murray Grove, and an increasingly large 
group of teachers hold these credit cards 
as reminders of work studied in the interest 
of their church schools. 

During the past few years there have 
been requests for different levels of this 
Standard work, the feeling growing that, 
while some are able to carry a rather high 
level of class work, others, with the same 
degree of interest, ought to start their 
training a step lower down. On the other 
hand, there might well be courses for the 
teachers of teachers, and those would be 
quite different in content and requirement. 

Last year at both Ferry Beach and 
Murray Grove we offered the New First 
Series courses. These are for beginners 
in the study program of the church. They 
are five hours in length rather than the ten . 
hours required by the old Standard courses. 
This year we pian to offer at Ferry Beach 
two of the New Second Series courses, 
this being the second level in the new 
series, and requiring ten hours in class. 
Students holding old Standard credit 
cards issued during the past three years 
may have them transferred to the New 
Second Series, working toward Certificates 
of Progress on each level, rather than di- 
plomas, which imply completion of knowl- 
edge. Eventually Third and Fourth 
Series courses will be available. 

Anyone desiring further information re- 
garding these changes in the Standard 
courses may secure it by writing the Sec- 
retary of Leadership Training, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Harriet G. Yates. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


The fiscal year of 
the Massachusetts Con- 
vention closes on April 
80. As this date ap- 
proaches, it is natural 
that the officials turn 
back to review the 
year and to see that 
every duty and obliga- 
tion has been fulfilled. 
One of the most important and far-reach- 
ing of the actions taken at Lowell in May 
of last year was the recommendation that 
an advisory committee of seven persons 
be appointed by the Executive Committee. 
The call for such a committee has been 
made urgent by the general conditions 
confronting the churches during the past 
few years. Most of the irritating condi- 
tions which have developed in local so- 
cieties have had their basis in the economic 
and financial sides of parish affairs. There 
have arisen here and there problems which 
have perplexed both pastor and people. 
There was evident the need for the counsel 
and sympathetic advice of loyal Univer- 
salist friends. Out of such conditions came 
the impulse to meet these problems with an 
advisory committee. That committee was 
chosen with great care. It is made up of 
Victor A. Friend, former president of the 
General Convention, as chairman, Cor- 
nelius A. Parker, Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, 
Rey. Francis W. Gibbs, Mrs. Charles E. 
Philbrick, Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, and 
William E. Gardner. The advisory com- 
mittee has had its initial meeting for or- 
ganization and for the consideration of two 
important matters which have been re- 
ferred to it by the Executive Committee of 
the Convention. These two matters are 
the situation of our cause and of our two 
churches in Lowell, and the consideration 
of the present quota system as a method 
for obtaining contributions from the 
churches for the work of the denomination 
in the state. The committee has the con- 
fidence of the two churches and their 
ministers in Lowell. It is in the program 
of this committee to visit Lowell at an 
early date, hear from all vitally interested 
in our work in that city, make a survey of 
the field, and then, after due consideration, 
make recommendations as to plans for the 
future. A similar study is to be made in 
relation to the best contribution system 
for the financial support of the Convention. 

Among the numerous other items acted 
upon at the Lowell Convention, an im- 
portant one was the request that a member 
of the Executive Committee be appointed 
upon the commission of the Y. P. C. U. 
and be the chairman of such commission. 
George A. Upton was promptly appointed 
to this important post, and has faithfully 
counseled with the young people’s com- 
mission throughout the year. Mr. Upton 


will report the work of the young folks to 
the Executive Committee at its meeting 
on May 5, and will speak at the Y. P.C. U. 
hour at Foxboro, at the annual meeting of 
the Convention on Thursday, May 14. 

Upon the date of writing this letter, 
April 16, forty-six of the ninety churches of 
tne state have paid some part of their 
quota. The amount received from these 
places is $1,926.48. The churches in this 
group are: Abington, Arlington, Attleboro, 
North Attleboro, Grove Hall, Charles- 
town, Braintree, Brookline, Cambridge, 
Chatham, Cheshire, North Dana, Essex, 
Everett, Foxboro, Framingham, Franklin, 
West Gloucester, Hardwick, Leominster, 
Malden, Marblehead, Marion, Marlboro, 
Medford Hillside, Methuen, Monson, Nor- 
wood, North Orange, Orleans, Palmer, 
Pigeon Cove, Plymouth, Provincetown, 
Rockport, Salem, Saugus, Shirley, West 
Somerville, Stoughton, Wakefield, West- 
minster, South Weymouth, Worcester (All 
Souls), Worcester (First) and Yarmouth- 
port. 

Leaving out Oxford, from which the 
Convention does not ask a quota, there are 
forty-three places from which the Conven- 
tion has yet to hear—South Acton, North 
Adams, Amesbury, Beverly, East Boston, 
Roxbury, Boston (Second Society), Brock- 
ton, Canton, Charlton, Chelsea, Danvers, 
Fitchburg, Gardner, Annisquam, Glouces- 
ter, Haverhill, Hyannis, West Haverhill, 
Lawrence, Lowell (First), Lowell (Grace), 
Lynn, Mattapoisett, Medford, Melrose, 
Milford, Norwell, Orange, Peabody, Quin- 
cy, Rockport, Somerville, Southbridge, 
Spencer, Springfield (Unity), Springfield 
(Second), Swampscott, Taunton, Waltham, 
Warren, Weymouth, and North Wey- 
mouth. 

Although April 30 is the final day the 
treasurer recognizes in his accounts, and 
at that time the books are turned over to 
the auditors, no payments will be refused, 
and credit will be given to all comers upon 
the floor of the Council at Foxboro. It is 
more satisfactory, however, for all pay- 
ments to be made in season for the printed 
report of the treasurer. 

The State Convention, as is known to 


many, no doubt, has numerous relations 
with enterprises and organizations other 
than with the Universalist churches in its 
constituency. We are closely associated 
in all the work of the Massachusetts Coun- 
cil of Churches, and with the Greater 
Boston Federation of Churches. In ad- 
dition, the Universalists are vitally in- 
terested in the General Theological Li- 
brary on Mt. Vernon Street, in Boston, 
and in the Massachusetts Bible Society. 
The motto of the Bible Society has been 
this ycar the words of the Psalmist, ‘‘The 
entrance of thy- words giveth light.’”’ Two 
prominent Universalists upon the board of 
trustees of the society are Dr. Frederick W. 
Hamilton, formerly president* of Tufts 
College, and now the Grand Secretary of 
the Grand Lodge of Masons in Massa- 
chusetts, and the editor of The Christian 
Leader, Dr. van Schaick. 

Another cause which enlists the sincere 
interest of our people is the cause of peace 
Our younger people and our younger 
ministers are particularly concerned with 
the active movements to protect the world 
against war. The Emergency Peace Cam- 
paign has planned a Greater Boston Con- 
ference under the auspices of the campaign 
officials, to be held in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, on May 18 and 19. Speakers will 
include the Right Honorable George Lans- 
bury, British Laborite, Kirby Page, and 
Dr. Charles G. Fenwick, president of the 
Catholic Association for International 
Peace. The Emergency Peace Campaign 
was initiated by the American Friends 
Service Committee. Rev. George L. Paine, 
former secretary of the Greater Boston 
Federation of Churches, is the chairman 
in Boston. With him is associated Profes- 
sor Richard M. Cameron as secretary. 
The State Street Trust Company serves as. 
treasurer. Among the sponsors for the 
coming conference appear no names of 
Universalists, but there are these well 
known persons, among many more: Bishop 
Burns, Bishop Sherrill, Dr. Gilroy of 
Advance, Dr. Hugh A. Heath, Rabbi Levi, 
President Marsh of Boston University, 
Rev. Ralph H. Timberlake, President 
Mary E. Woolley and Dr. Dieffenbach, re- 
ligious editor of the Boston Transcript. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


Rhode Island Letter 


Pawtucket.—The days of Lent were 
a busy and profitable season. Morn- 
ing congregations have been good, and the 
sermon subjects have followed, for the 
most part, the prepared Lenten readings, 
which, through the courtesy of the Mission 
Circle, were placed in all the homes in the 
parish. Meetings were held on Wednesday 
evenings when ministers from neighboring 
Universalist parishes have brought in- 
spiring and helpful messages. The Maundy 
Thursday service, with reception of mem- 


bers, brought together the church family 
for the observance of communion, while 
Kaster, with its floral decorations, its en- 


larged choir, and the christening of chil-. 


dren, climaxed the observance with the 
customary large congregation. Both min- 
ister and people feel that the special ef- 
forts have brought results. 
Harrisville.—On Easter Sunday the 
church was filled to its capacity—as in- 
spiring to the congregation, the choir and 


pastor, Dr. Thomas H. Saunders, as the- 
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return of spring. The rostrum was banked 
with beautiful Easter flowers. The solo- 
ists and chorus choir, under the direction of 
Earle B. Robinson, organist, gave an ex- 
ceptionally fine program. Two infants 
were baptized and seven people united with 
the church. This church has an honorable 
history and a dynamic present in this 
section of Rhode Island. Having a large 
group dedicated and devoted to its ser- 
vice, this parish has a steadily growing 
influence and an ever extending field. 

Providence, Mediator.—Ten members 
were received on Maundy Thursday, all 
but one of them from new families. One 
hundred and twenty-five people received 
communion. The chancel was decorated 
with candles and calla lilies, adding to the 
beautiful and impressive service: Easter 
Sunday the church was crowded, even the 
baleony being filled. Many beautiful 
plants given as memorials filled the chancel. 
A special quartette given in memory of 
Margaret Foglesong Dello Russo, assisted 
by the chorus choir, furnished beautiful 
music. As in former years, Mr. Foglesong 
exchanged pulpits with Rev. E. Dean 
Ellenwood of Woonsocket on the Sunday 
following Easter. 

Woonsocket. — Loyalty Month was 
opened by the Young People’s Christian 
Union, the members of which conducted 
the entire morning worship service on 
Jan. 26, preaching sermons on “Facing 
Life Idealistically.”’ The following Sun- 
day was “Religious Education Sunday” 
and Miss Harriet Yates was the speaker at 
the morning service, following which the 
annual teachers’ banquet and conference 
was held. Loyalty Sunday saw Rev. E. 
Dean Ellenwood in the pulpit preaching on 
“Loyal Hearts and True.” A consecration 
service was held during this service during 
which some new altar vases were dedicated 
in memory of one of the faithful workers 
of the church. On Laymen’s Sunday two 
young men were in charge of the service 
and the speaker was Percy Gardner, for- 
mer president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, who spoke on ‘‘Man-Power in Re- 
ligion.”” The Woonsocket Alliance of 
Universalist Women took charge of the 
service on Feb. 28, and the sermon de- 
livered by Mrs. Lucy Carpenter Cushman 
of Providence dealt with the question, 
“The Church Woman’s Influence.”’ All of 
these services were well attended, and 
special delegations from the various or- 
ganizations conducting the services were 
present. During Lent Mr. Ellenwood chose 
as his basic theme, ‘‘Universalism and the 
Religion of Jesus,” dividing it as follows: 
“The God and Father of All Men,” ‘‘Son 
of God and Sons of Men,” “Dead Tradi- 
tions and Marching Orders,” ‘Sin, Sin- 
ners, and Salvation.” Throughout Lent at 
5.30 on Sunday afternoons, a class for 
church membership was held with an aver- 
age attendance of eighteen. This session 
took up the principles of Universalism. 
On March 22, at 4 p.m., we held the formal 


dedication of the Joseph W. Nichols’ organ 
with approximately 350 people in attend- 
ance. .The sermon subject on Palm Sunday 
was “Jesus and the Church Triumphant.” 
On Holy Thursday the reception of new 
members and holy communion was held. 
Twenty-nine united with the church at 
this session, the majority of them being 
young people. A beautiful candlelight 
communion service was held with Mr. 
Ellenwood in charge. On Easter Sunday 
during the church school session members 
of the intermediate and young people’s de- 
partments presented the Easter pageant, 
“The Cross of Light.’’ The decorations for 
the Easter service were very lovely, with 
the sides of the stages completely banked 
with Haster lilies and tulips. These were 
later distributed to sick, shut-in and aged 
members of the parish. Mr. Ellenwood’s 
subject was ‘‘Intimations and Implications 
of Immortality.”’ The church was crowded 
for this service and the music, consisting 
of the organ, violin, soprano soloist, and 
both the junior and senior choirs, was very 
beautiful. 

Providence, First Church. — On 
Maundy Thursday, Rev. William Couden 
received three new members. The congre- 
gation numbered about 170. Easter Sun- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Carl A. Polson has accepted a 
unanimous call to the Universalist church 
at Stockton, IIl., for a full time pastorate, 
beginning May 1. 

At the Eaton, Ohio, Easter sunrise 
service, Rev. George H. Wood addressed 
over 100 young people of the six Eaton 
churches, using as subject, ““Among the 
Followers of Jesus.’ 

Dr. Frederic Williams Perkins of Wash- 
ington, D. C., enjoyed a few days of well- 
earned rest at Old Point Comfort, Virginia, 
the week of April 19. 

Rev. and Mrs. W. G. Price of Junction 
City, Kansas, announce the birth of a son, 
March 21, whose name is Nedrick Lang- 
ley. 

Rey. Thomas Chapman, one of our 
Southern missionary preachers, who was 
brought back from one of his trips in an 
ambulance, is at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. Maude Chapman Deaner, in Atlanta, 
recovering from a serious gall bladder 
operation. His address is Oakland City 
Station, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Rev. and Mrs. Theodore A. Fischer of 
New Haven announce the engagement of 
their daughter, Martha Lewis, to Arthur 
Fairbanks Ells of Litchfield, Conn. The 
wedding will take place in June. Miss 
Fischer is a member of the staff of the 
Connecticut Bureau of Child Welfare, and 
a former editor of The Helper. Mr. Ells is 
a graduate of Amherst College and Har- 
vard Law School, and is a judge of the 
Superior Court of Connecticut. 


day the congregation was considerably 
more than 200, and four babies were 
christened. The choir gave a rendering 
of Manney’s cantata, ‘“‘The Resurrection.” 
The flowers were beautiful. 

Valley Falls.—The Lenten season has 
been a very helpful one in this church— 
congregations have been excellent through- 
out the season, and a better than average 
attendance of our own people has been 
doubled by our friends and neighbors the 
Baptist church people, who, having been 
burned out in February, worshiped with 
us every Sunday morning, our pastor, Rev. 
Charles P. Hall, preaching on alternate 
Sundays, Rey. Glenn Payne, their pastor, 
preaching on the other Sundays. The 
first Sunday in March Mr. Payne cele- 
brated holy communion, both congrega- 
tions uniting, and Mr. Hall assisting Mr. 
Payne in the service. Maundy Thursday 
brought out a large congregation, and 
holy communion was observed. Easter 
Day was observed with excellent music, 
beautiful flowers, and the pews filled. The 
Easter offering was $144.25. We shall 
concentrate now on an Master to Pentecost 
campaign to keep the Lenten inspira- 
tion. 

Charles P. Hall. 


and Interests 


Rey. and Mrs. Emerson S. Schwenk of 
Saugus, Mass., announce the birth of a 
son. 


Rev. and Mrs. Emerson Hugh Lalone, of 
Canton, N. Y., spent a few days in Boston 
last week. 


Robert F. Needham of Arlington, Mass., 
gave an address on “‘Good Citizenship 
Calls for Clear Heads’”’ before the Essex 
North Congregational Christian Youth 
Council in the Central Congregational 
Church in Newburyport on Tuesday, 
April 14. There were representatives 
present from twenty-two churches. 


Rey. Cornelius Greenway, of All Souls 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., called on his 
friends at Headquarters, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Tuesday, April 14. Mr. 
Greenway was in Boston to give his il- 
lustrated lecture on the Autographs of 
Famous Persons to a club in Jamaica 
Plain. 

The preachers in various churches in 
Massachusetts on April 19, as arranged 
by the State Superintendent’s office, were: 
Rev. J. Wayne Haskell of Danvers in 
Brockton, Dr. F. W. Merrick in Roxbury; 
Rey. Otto S. Raspe of Cambridge in Pea- 
body; Rev. Hazel I. Kirk in Cambridge; 
Rev. Ernest H. Carritt in Danvers; Dr. 
Samuel G. Ayres in Charlestown, and Dr. 
Coons in South Acton. 

The city of Newark, N. J., which was 
settled in 1636, is celebrating another 
100th anniversary, 1836 to 19386. The 
Sunday Call, in a review of the clergymen 
who served the city outstandingly during 
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the past century, names eleven Protestant 
ministers, one of them a Universalist. 
The Call says: ““Henry R: Rose made the 
Church of the Redeemer (Universalist) 
famous for his illustrated lectures and 
sermons.” 


Dr. Arthur W. Grose of Concord, N. H., 
was a caller at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
on April 14. Easter Sunday was Dr. 
Grose’s final Sunday in the Concord church. 
He and Mrs. Grose will have their summer 
home on their farm near Rockland, Maine. 


Iowa 


Mitchellville—Rev. O. G. Colegrove, 
pastor. Easter weather was ideal. The 
church was beautifully decorated with 
flowers. The audiences were large and 
appreciative. Three children were chris- 
tened and one adult added to the member- 
ship. The Easter concert in the evening 
was under the direction of Mrs. Colegrove. 
Local support is quite generous, the list 
of contributors is increasing. The Sun- 
day school and Universalist Comrades are 
active and doing good work. 


Maine 


Dexter.—Rev. William J. Metz, pastor. 
Easter, the closing Sunday of the present 
pastorate, was a great day in the history 
of this church and parish. The Y.P.C.U. 
conducted a sunrise service, attended by 
many outside the union, in the beautifully 
decorated church. The officers, Harriet 
P. Metz president, Althea Crowell secre- 
tary, and Theodore Carr treasurer, were in 
charge, while Marion Smart, vice-presi- 
dent, presided at the organ. Miss Mary R. 
Metz, a junior at Bates College, sang a 
solo, and William Dewitt Metz, Maine 
State Y. P. C. U. vice-president and a 
junior at Bates, gave an address. The 
church school combined its three depart- 
ments in a beautiful worship service in the 
auditorium. The general superintendent, 
Mrs. Ruth T. Dudley, and the three de- 
partmental superintendents, Mrs. Carrie 
Palmer, Mrs. Helen Parsons, and Miss 
Abbie Hamilton, with the minister, were 
on the platform. The attendance of the 
day was one of the largest of the year, al- 
though the average percentage this year, 
as for several years past, runs very high. 
For the church service the church was 
nearly filled, despite the fact that rain and 
snow were falling. Good music by a quar- 
tette choir, memorial lilies and cut flowers, 
the sermon on ‘“‘The Way of the Cross and 
Its Results,” the christening of two chil- 
dren, the reception of four into church 
membership, and a spirit of real worship— 
combined to make this one of the best 
Easter services in the seven years of the 
present pastorate. In the evening, to a 
congregation that taxed the seating ca- 
pacity, the high school department of the 
church school presented the Easter pag- 
eant, ““The Questioner,” or ‘‘The Great 
Hope.” 

Norway.—Rev, Ernest T. Marble, pas- 


tor. The church was well filled for the 
Easter services, Sunday morning. The 
church was most attractive with many 
plants and flowers. Mr. Marble delivered 
an inspiring sermon on the theme “After 
the Storm—the Rainbow.” Excellent 
music was rendered by the augmented 
choir, and Mrs. Marion Wheeler Walker 
gave a solo, “The First Easter Morn.’ 
On Maundy Thursday, the annual roll call 
of church members was held in connection 
with the evening service. Mr. Marble 
gave a sermonette and five united with 
the church. The B. G. McIntire Men’s 
Club entertained the ladies on the evening 
of the 16th with supper, entertainment, 
speaker and a social hour. 


Massachusetts 


Palmer.—Rev. F. A. Mooney, pastor. 
On Easter Sunday there was present the 
largest Easter congregation in many years. 
The pulpit platform was banked with 
flowers, and above the pulpit there shone 
an illuminated cross. The subject of Mr. 
Mooney’s sermon was “Sunrise in the 
Soul.”’ Much credit is due to Mrs. S. R. 
Carsley, the organist, and Mrs. J. Harold 
Bauer, the choir director, and to Mrs. 
David Davis, who, because of death in the 
family of the chairman of the decorating 
committee, Mrs. Fred J. Hodson, offered 
to take charge of the Easter decorations. 
Twenty-one new members were received 
in a candlelight service. 

Lowell, Grace Church.—Rev. Isaac 
Smith, pastor. During March nature 
played havoc with Lowell. The Merrimac 
river went on the rampage, destroying 
property and flooding a considerable por- 
tion of the city. It looked as if the worst 
had won, but the best in the minds and 
hearts of the peop!e of Lowell responded 
and met the worst—and won. Such a 
magnificent spirit of good will and coopera- 
tion among all creeds and races proved our 
faith in the innate goodness of man. Most 
of our Grace Church people were engaged 
in the good work in one form or other. 
Sunday, March 29, Dr. Lee S. McCollester 
of Tufts College preached an inspiring 
sermon on “Spiritual Resources.’? Palm 
Sunday the pastor preached on ‘The 
Triumph of the Best,” referring to the re- 
cent floods. Holy Thursday the commun- 
ion service was held and five members were 
received. Mr. Smith preached on “The 
Fellowship of Hope.” Easter Sunday the 
church was well filled and the chancel was 
beautifully decorated with Easter lilies 
by Miss Bertha Abbott. The volunteer 
choir under the direction of George E. 
Burns rendered the anthems. Mrs. Wil- 
liam Liddy, soprano, sang a solo, and 
Richard Palmer, violinist, played an offer- 
tory solo. Mr. Smith preached on “‘Faith’s 
Sublime Assurance.” Six members were 
received at the service. The church school 
presented the Easter pageant, ““The Won- 
derful News,” under the direction of Mrs. 
Frank H. Jones, Mrs. Edward W. Cook, 


accompanist, Mr. Ralph A. Johnson, su- 
perintendent, having charge of the services. 
At 3 p. m. the pastor conducted an Easter | 
service with communion at the Lowell, 
Chelmsford Street, Hospital. 
Stoughton.—Reyv. Luther Morris, pas- 
tor. The annual parish meeting with elec- 
tion of officers was held in the church par- 
lors on Tuesday evening, April 7. In 
spite of the severe rain a large gathering 
met to enjoy the chicken-pie supper, for 
which the Ladies’ Social Circle is justly 
famous. After a social hour the meeting 
was called to order by the president, Ed- 
gar F. Leonard. Officers were re-elected 
as follows: President, E. F. Leonard; sec- 
retary, Charles Russell; treasurer, Law- 
rence Stetson. Reports were given, that of 
greatest interest being from the treasurer, 
who reported all bills paid, and a surplus 
on hand. The repairs to church building 
and beautifying the grounds, made last 
summer, were done at a minimum cost, 
the men of the parish doing the greater part 
of the work. The Young Women’s Club— 
a group of about sixty—has renovated and 
refurnished the parlor and will, in the near 
future, install a new lighting system in the 
auditorium. It was a most harmonious 
meeting and all agreed that much of the 
work and kindly feeling has been accom- 
plished through the inspiring personality 
of the pastor, so it was with great pleasure 
that it was voted to restore the $200 to 
his salary which he voluntarily relin- 
quished at the beginning of the ‘‘depres- 
sion.” The service on Easter Sunday 
filled the auditorium. An orchestra, led 
by Mr. William Kemph, composed of 
members of the church school, together 
with the choir and organ, furnished music 
and Mr. Morris preached the sermon. 
Four new members united with the church. 
Attleboro.—Rev. I. V. Lobdell, D. D., 
pastor. Layman’s Day was observed at 
a Sunday morning service with a large 
delegation of Murray Men’s Club, at- 
tending in a group. The president, Frank 
Reynolds, conducted the service. Alfred 
Marck read the Scripture and H. E. Sweet 
read the address. March 11 was Dedica- 
tion Day, and the entire program was open 
to. the public regardless of church or creed. 
A pageant was given, followed by a dedica- 
tion service in the church auditorium. 
Then a social hour was enjoyed in the 
church parlor. On March 27 the spring 
public meeting of the W. U. M. S. of Mas- 
sachusetts was held in Murray Church. 
Holy Week was observed with special 
services on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings. On Thursday evening 
Dr. Roger F. Etz gave the address, and 
assisted Dr. Lobdell at the communoin 
service. Four new members were received. 
Easter Sunday was observed with appro- 
priate services. The mixed choir of fifty 
voices added much to the service, as did 
also the beautiful floral decorations. At 
6 a. m. a sunrise service was held by the 
Y. P. C. U. on the lawn of the church. 
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At this service were representatives from 
the other young people’s societies of other 
churches. An Easter breakfast served by 
the Y. P. C. U. followed the service. 

Swampscott.—Carl A. Hempel, pastor. 
On Easter the attendance at the morning 
service was 148. There were 120 at the 
church school concert. At 7 a.m. the sun- 
rise service of the Young People’s Council, 
of which Mr. Hempel is an adviser, had 
600 in attendance. On Holy Thursday 
evening, preceding the observance of the 
communion, the State Superintendent wel- 
comed ten new members into fellowship. 

Haverhill.—Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., 
pastor. There were 300 at the morning 
service on Haster. Five members were 
welcomed to membership. At the special 
service of the church school there were, in 
addition to the regular attendance of the 
school, 100 adult visitors. 

Annisquam.—Rey. Myles W. Rode- 
haver, pastor. The period since the pas- 
tor’s mid-winter vacation has been an ac- 
tive one. A church membership class, 
meeting weekly, has studied the history of 
Universalism and the implications ofchurch 
membership. The music appreciation 
group has studied the lives and works of 
such immortal composers as Wagner, 
Gounod, Verdi, and Bizet. In addition to 

hearing a prepared paper on the life of one 

of the great masters each week, this group 
enjoys recorded selections from the works 
of each composer. Members also con- 
tribute instrumental and vocal selections 
at the meetings. On Palm Sunday evening 
a special musical service was given. The 
church choir was assisted by soloists from 
Gloucester. The local chapter of the Red 
Cross was given $28 for flood relief. In 
place of the communion service on Holy 
Thursday, a fellowship supper was held in 
the Village Hall. I'his was open to the 
public, and several attended from other 
communities. On Good Friday the pastor 
delivered an address at the union service 
in the Gloucester Universalist Church. 
The service on Easter Sunday morning was 
unusually well attended. Special music 
helped to round out an inspiring service, 
and four united with the church. The 
special offering was more than $60. In 
the evening the members of the church 
school presented a program woven around 
a spring theme. This occasion marked 
the first appearance of the new junior 
choir of twelve voices, which sang two 
selections. 

Lynn.—Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., pas- 
tor. A fine congregation attended the 
service on Holy Thursday. Fifteen new 
members were received. On Easter morn- 
ing 856 people attended the service. The 
special collection to date is $416. 

Melrose.—Rev. L. C. Nichols, pastor. 
Holy Thursday was observed by com- 
munion and the reception of a class of 
eight new members. For the first time in 
Melrose, the three hour Good Friday ser- 
vice was observed in this church with other 
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ministers of the city taking part. Rev. 
Douglas Robbins of Lowell was the only 
outside speaker. Several hundred _in- 
terested people made the service a fine 
success. A newly organized chorus choir 
of young people sang for the first time on 
Palm Sunday. With the soloists this choir 
rendered some most excellent music on 
Easter. The attendance overflowed the 
main auditorium into the adjoining chapel. 
The decorations were furnished by Mrs. 
R. W. Linscott in memory of Mrs. Henry 
W. Sawyer, and consisted of immense 
banks of cherry blossoms which had been 
forced, against a background of ever- 
greens. On the altar were Easter lilies 
surrounding a candelabrum of lighted 
candles. There were vines climbing up 
and slightly entwining the immense cross 
on the back wall of the chancel. On Easter 
evening the young people had charge of 
the service and with the church in darkness 
except for a flood-light on the cross, two 
young people, John Knoblock and Maryon 
Cuteliffe, read the play, ‘“‘Simon the Cyren- 
ian.” Inthe morning service Mrs. Alma 
Holton Rich played the piano and Rodney 
Buttrick the violin. Mrs. Bee Conn Jen- 
kins, the regular organist, played the or- 
gan. 

Franklin.—Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., 
pastor. The largest congregation of the 
present pastorate of thirty-one years, 
estimated as between six and seven hun- 
dred, filled church and annex Easter. 
There were many Dean students, Protes- 
tant and Catholic. Walter Smith, Jr., 
gave inspiring trumpet solos. Dr. Marvin 
preached on ‘Betting Your Life on Im- 
mortality.” 

Michigan 

Lansing.—Rev. H. C. Ledyard, pastor. 
Easter was a very happy occasion. The 
church was beautifully decorated with 
palms and Easter lilies under the direction 
of Mrs. Charles Smith. There were 188 in 
the congregation, of whom eighty were 
men. The Easter offering was $106. 
Nine children were christened. The choir 
was at its best, and Wade Cranston, teach- 
er of the young men’s class in the church 
school, sang a solo, All departments of the 
church are in a good condition, and the 
societies are working most enthusiasti- 
cally. Beginning with Sunday, April 19, 
Mr. Ledyard is giving a series of five ser- 
mons dealing with the practical application 
of our faith. 


New Hampshire 


Portsmouth.--Rev. Frank B. Chatter- 
ton, pastor. The Lenten season this year 
was the finest for many years. The ac- 
tivities were many. Church attendance 
was above that of last year. At the be- 
ginning of Lent the daily reading bulletins 
were sent out to every family in the parish 
and they were printed daily in the Ports- 
mouth Herald. One of the outstanding 
events of the season was the Dedication 
Day service by the women. In the morn- 
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ing of March 80 the women were given a 
half hour on radio station WHEB. Those 
taking part in the program were Mrs. 
Virginia Newton, Mrs. Edith Pike, Miss 
Doris Trafton, Mrs. Frances Chatterton 
and Mrs. Thornton Weeks, contralto. 
Two stories were told, one that of Clara 
Barton, “Stranger Than Fiction,” and 
second, “The Challenge to Church Wom- 
en.” At 1 p.m. a large group of women 
sat down to a bountiful luncheon served 
under the direction of Mrs. Marion Wood. 
Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole was the 
speaker. Mrs. Chatterton presided. Holy 
Week services were many. Every day 
from 12 to 12.45 noon-day services were 
broadcast. On Maundy Thursday night 
our church united with the other churches 
at the Methodist church for a communion 
service. The Good Friday services were 
held in the Congregational church and the 
Good Friday evening services in our 
church, with Dr. Clarence Skinner as the 
preacher. His subject was ‘‘The Spiritual 
Laws of Suffering.’’ Easter Sunday morn- 
ing brought out the largest Easter congre- 
gation the church has ever had. It was 
an inspiring day. Good music, a beauti- 
fully decorated church and a responsive 
and inspiring people. The evening service 
brought to a climax the Easter program 
with the minister giving an illustrated 
lecture on the life of Christ. On Tuesday 
after Easter over twenty-four women 
gathered at the church for the April 
meeting of the Ladies’ Circle. Dinner 
was served at noon. A surprise shower 
was given to Mrs. Agnes Clark, long a 
devoted member of the circle and church, 
in remembrance of her recent marriage to 
Owen Clark. 

Concord.—Reyv. Arthur W. Grose, D. 
D., pastor. Following the three note- 
worthy services on -Palm Sunday, Holy 
Thursday and Easter, an enthusiastic 
parishioner was heard to remark to the 
retiring pastor as to these final services: 
“Dr. Grose, you are finishing your ministry 
in a blaze of glory!’ Holy Thursday was 
thought to be the most largely attended 
week night religious service within the 
memory of any present. Hight new mem- 
bers were received by the pastor. The first 
section of the Easter morning service, 
conducted by the church school with ad- 
dress by the minister, marked a new record 
for all time of regular members of the 
primary and intermediate departments— 
109 plus thirty-four adults. With 209 
people present at the worship service, 
when Dr. Grose preached his closing ser- 
mon, and allowing for duplications, at 
least 300 different people must have 
been present at this combined Easter 
morning service. A deeply devotional 
religious program in the evening with the 
Y. P. C. U. making plans for a State Con- 
vention at which a similar note will be 
sounded throughout, closed a most un- 
usual day, with snow, rain and cold evi- 
dently not able to chill the enthusiasms of 
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any present. Beginning April 19 the First 
Congregational Society,. whose structure 
was recently burned, will unite with the 
Universalists in Sunday worship in the 
White Memorial edifice, with the pastor 
of the Congregational church, Rev. H. F. 
Beyer, in charge. 

Woodsville.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pas- 
tor. A series of Lenten sermons upon 
“Spiritual Life’? culminated in the con- 
sideration of the future life on Palm and 
Easter Sundays. Congregations during 
Lent and on Easter were the largest in a 
number of years, and the Easter offering 
exceeded that of last year by nearly fifty 
dollars. The children presented a concert 
in place of the usual session of the church 
school on Easter, and in the evening there 
were not seats enough for all who came to 
see the royalty play, ‘‘The Boy Who Dis- 
covered Easter,’ given by a group of our 
older young people from the League of 
Youth. On May 8 about thirty young 
people of this organization will present a 
“pop concert”’ in the vestry. The Leagaide 
had a telephone bridge the week of April 
27, and the Woman’s League have their 
annual rummage sale scheduled for May 1. 
The food sales of the Woman’s League net 
the organization about $30 monthly, but 
the April sale brought in $42. A quarter 
or more of the Sunday congregation is 
made up of young people, and an effort 
has been made to cultivate and capitalize 
the interest of the boys and girls, and the 
success this year is very gratifying. 


New York 


Brooklyn, All Souls.—Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, pastor. On April 9 forty-three 
new members were received. The at- 
tendance at this Maundy Thursday ser- 
vice was the largest in the present pastor- 
ate, in spite of an all-day rain storm and 
sleet at night. At the service on Easter 
morning, only standing room was avail- 
able. The offering amounted to $1,200 
plus, with more coming in. A _ special 
calendar was printed for the communion 
service on Thursday, with an open letter 
on the back page to the new members. 

Oneonta.—Rev. Charles A. Wyman, 
pastor, The month of March witnessed 
considerable activity in the church. The 
male chorus of the Elks Club gave a con- 
cert which met with a tremendous re- 
sponse. This was a benefit for the organ 
fund. The last of the month the Men’s 
Brotherhood held a father and sons night 
with Hon. Chester Miller, postmaster of 
Oneonta, as speaker. Mr. Julian Jackson 
acted as toastmaster. The supper was 
served by the Ladies’ Aid. April opened 
with a dedication supper on the 3d, mark- 
ing the forty-second birthday of the 
present church building. Dr. Fred C. 
Leining was the speaker of the occasion, 
with Mr. Wyman acting as toastmaster. 
Carr Hotaling rendered several solo selec- 
tions. About eighty were in attendance, 
including the members of the Social Club, 
who served the meal. On Palm Sunday 


Larry Schomo, accompanied on the new 
organ by Grover Kayhart of Syracuse, 
sang “The Palms.’ During the church 
school hour Judge Lee Van Woert of the 
Children’s Court, sponsored by Mr. 
Wyman’s young people’s class, spoke to 
the adult class and the Y. P. C. U. This 
day marked the highest attendance in the 
church school—about sixty-five (average 
now being about forty-two). On Palm 
Sunday evening Mr. Kayhart gave a 
concert for the organ fund. No admission 
was charged, but an offering was taken. 
About 150 people listened. Before the 
concert started there were twenty-five re- 
quest numbers handed in, and the program 
was changed to an all request program on 
the Hammond organ. As many more 
came in during the offering. On Maundy 
Thursday a parish supper was held in the 
parish house. The evening service was 
held at 7.80. There were eight christened, 
thirteen new members were received into 
the church, about sixty-five participated 
in the communion service. On Haster 
Sunday about 100 people attended. The 
Easter offering amounted to $119.50, 
which, in view of the fact that a month 
before nearly $800 was given toward the 
new organ, was very satisfactory. At- 
tendance has constantly grown until the 
average Sunday sees from sixty-five to 
eighty-five at the worship service. 
to uk 


A RETREAT AT SENEXET PINES 


The Idlewild Fellowship, begun in Dun- 
stable, Mass., some seven or eight years 
ago, and moved to Senexet Pines, Conn., 
two years ago, has justified its existence 
and developed elements of permanency. 
Nobody need whip up interest in it. No- 
body need urge people to attend. 

The retreat this year had beautiful 
weather. The men drove to Putnam from 
all points of the compass on Faster Mon- 
day in a rain storm, but the sun rose in a 
cloudless sky on Tuesday. 

Blair, the president, and Kapp, the 
scribe, were early on the scene Monday. 
Then came the others—Nichols, Foglesong, 
Shook, Niles, Fred Walker, Lumsden, 
Emmons, Stevens, Eames, Williams, Raspe 
and W. W. Rose. 

At eleven o’clock at night Cate and Fol- 
som came knocking for admittance, having 
driven from Auburn, Me., since three p. m., 
Mr. Cate had been detained by a funeral. 

Dr. John H. Lathrop, coming up from 
New York, and the Editor, coming down 
from Boston, met at the Putnam station at 
7.40 p. m. Monday, and were driven in 
short order to the Retreat House. Wof- 
ford Timmons of New Britain and his 
brother-in-law, Roy Welker of Bay Shore, 
L. I., were the Congregational members to 
show up. 

Ellenwood, Newton, Lobdell, appeared 
early on Tuesday, and Dr. Fagley came 
from Boston by rail at eleven a.m. Tues- 
day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor A. Friend were 


honored guests on Tuesday afternoon and 
evening. 

Stanley Manning came Tuesday night. 

Donald Hoyt of Brattleboro came 
Wednesday. 

The program was less crowded than be- 
fore. There was more chance for the men 
to stroll under the pines and along the 
shores of the beautiful lake. There was 
breeze enough Tuesday to set the surface 
of the lake rippling and dancing in the sun- 
light. 

There is a tradition at Senexet of a 
chapel service at ten p.m. and our men fell 
into the habit easily. Niles was chaplain, 
and Walker organist, and the services, 
though brief, were solemn and uplifting. 

Monday night, Kapp showed educa- 
tional films and many for the first time 
realized the possibilities in this aid to re- 
ligious education. 

Dr. Fagley spoke on Sweden at the 
Tuesday morning meeting, discussing 
adult education, cooperatives, art, democ- 
racy and philosophy of living. The men 
were intensely interested and asked many 
questions. 

After the writer left, Dr. Lathrop, al- 
ways an understanding and helpful man, 
took up with the men the question of what 
a minister can do to help make the mar- 
riages at which he officiates, last. Rose, 
in characteristic able style reviewed the 
book on “The Art of Ministering to the 
Sick,” by Richard C. Cabot, M. D., and 
Russell L. Dicks, B. D. 

Kapp led in a symposium on ‘“‘An Idea 
of Value,’ and Griswold Williams, now 
firmly established as an authority, helped 
the men with a discussion of ‘‘Symbolism 
and Worship.”’ 

Officers elected were: President, W. W. 
Rose; vice-president, Leslie Nichols; sec- 
retary-treasurer, M. A. Kapp. Program 
Committee, Manning, Eames, Fiske. 


et 


THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 


The Easter service in the National 
Memorial Church added another to its 
great days of spiritual uplift. A showery 
morning did not prevent a full church. If 
it had been fair, people would have been 
turned away. As it was, the congrega- 
tion was made up of worshipers, with the 
Easter paraders absent. The music in- 
cluded Mozart’s majestic ‘‘Gloria’’ from 
the Twelfth Mass, simple ancient carols, 
Clokey’s “Hymn Exultant” for the offer- 
tory, Handel’s ‘‘Worthy Is the Lamb’’ 
at the presentation, ‘‘The Strife Is O’er’”’ 
for the congregational hymn, and rose to 
its climax in the immortal “Hallelujah 
Chorus.” Dr. Perkins’ sermon on ‘“‘The 
Risen Life’? emphasized the fact that 
Easter is not simply a festival of immor- 
tality in general but a festival of immor- 
tality plus Jesus’ distinctive contribution 
to it. Against the somber background of 
death he revealed the deathless power of 
a kind of life over which the grave can win 
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no victory. That note of spiritual triumph, 
not merely spiritual survival, is the char- 
acteristic, dominant note of Easter. It 
means that immortal life, which is our 
spiritual birthright, is the material out 
of which we are to build a risen life, which 
is our spiritual achievement. Apart from 
that achievement immortality is not our 
glory but our shame. And it also means 
a revelation of the deathless power of the 
spiritual forces incarnate in Jesus and 
which are battling against the evil forces 
of today. 

The church service was preceded by a 
worship service of the church school, in 
charge of Miss Eleanor Bonner. The 
Easter message was presented in dramatic 
form by members of the school in the 
chancel of the church. It was devout and 
impressive, and an education in the spirit 
of worship. 

Holy Week was ushered in by two in- 
spiring services on Palm Sunday. In the 
morning Dr. Perkins’ sermon on “The 
Kingly Christ,’’ based on the hymn, ‘‘All 
Glory, Laud and Honor,” was the last in 
the series of Lenten sermons on ‘‘Messages 
from Great Hymns.’ The response to 
these sermons has been marked. The 
other hymns chosen were ‘“‘A Mighty For- 

tress is Our God,” ‘“‘Nearer, My God, to 
Thee,” “O Master, Let Me Walk with 
Thee,” “How Firm a Foundation,” and 
“O Love That Wilt Not Let Me Go.” 
Behind each was a moving human story, 
some deep experience of the author or some 
special circumstance that gave its familiar 
words special meaning. 

On Palm Sunday afternoon, rainy 
thought it was, a fine congregation as- 
sembled for a vesper service of music. 
The choir, never in better form, sang the 
passion music in Part 2 of the ‘‘Messiah” 
and Bach’s motet, “Jesu, Priceless Treas- 
ure.’ Between the two numbers Dr. Per- 
kins gave a brief meditation on the tragedy 
and triumph of Holy Week. The service 
was not a “sacred concert”? but a ministry 
of music, conceived and rendered as a 
function of the church in its varied minis- 
try to human souls. 

The monthly meeting of the Optimist 
Club, which fell on Tuesday evening in 
Holy Week, was fitted into the mood of 
the time. Mr. Gideon A. Lyon, associate 
editor of the Evening Star, gave a talk on 
“The Chalice of Antioch.” This silver 
chalice, discovered in 1910 on the site of 
the ancient city of Antioch in Syria, the 
home of one of the oldest Christian 
churches, is supposed by some students to 
be the cup actually used by Christ at the 
Last Supper. Quite apart from any opin- 
ion as to the validity of that tradition, 
Mr. Lyon’s talk was given in such a mood 
of reverence for the events of the week as 
to make the meeting deeply religious in 
spiriit. 

The Holy Week communion service on 
Thursday evening was, as always, one of 
the most impressive and helpful services 
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in the church year. The choir sang with 
genuine feeling the anthem, ‘‘God So Loved 
the World,” from Stainer’s ‘‘Crucifixion,”’ 
and the Surswm Corda and Sanctus in the 
communion liturgy. Except as to num- 
bers, the service was substantially the same 
as the Convention communion service last 
October. About 100 partook and nine 
united with the church. 


* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 
(Continued from page 514) 

So in the midst of discouragements and 
disaster, this Easter marks a bright spot 
with New Hampshire Universalists. 

Rev. and Mrs. Wm. P. Farnsworth of 
Manchester were recent callers at King- 
ston. 

Both Portsmouth and Concord report 
young people’s chorus choirs, which are in 
high favor with the congregations. 

Nashua reports a new organization, 
“The Unity Club,” composed of young 
women, which has made a promising start. 

Church schools and young people’s 
meetings kept step with the church con- 
gregations in the matter of peak attend- 
ance. 

Rev. C. B. Etsler carried through Easter 
and then went to a hospital for treatment. 

Our Nashua church contributed largely 
to flood relief, a portion of which they gave 
to their Baptist neighbors, whose church 
building was badly damaged. 

At the Easter morning service at Clare- 
mont was a brief dedication of two offer- 
ing plates of Shreve, Crump and Low’s 
best gold plate, the gift of Mrs. F. J. and 
Miss Sarah B. Perry. 

One minister mentions the Easter offer- 
ing as the largest in the history of his 
church. 

At the evening service at Claremont, the 
program put on by the church school and 
choir, under direction of Miss Leona 
Holmes, lighting effects by Mr. Allan 
Campbell, closed with a most impressive 
tableau, a large cross and a group of wor- 
shipers in costume, a fitting climax to the 
observance of the day. 

Rey. Will Roberts preached at three 
services many miles apart, administering 
holy communion at each place, and was 
at home to participate in an Easter can- 
tata in the evening. 

Woodsville reports that the seating 
capacity of their building was inadequate 
for the congregation assembled at the 
Easter event presented by the young 
people in the evening. 

Dr. Grose’s pastorate closed at Concord 
with the Easter service, and in such a way 
as to leave with him pleasant memories. 
The North Congregational Church, which 
recently lost its building by fire, has ac- 
cepted the invitation to join with our 
people for the remainder of the season. 

The New Hampshire Y. P. C. U. Spring 
Conference wlil be held in the White Me- 
morial Church, Concord, May 2 and 3, be- 


ginning Saturday afternoon with an at- 
tractive program. Speakers, Rev. Dorothy 
Tilden Spoerl and Rev. Frank B. Chat- 
terton. 

Banquet, F. Russell Spangler, toast- 
master, Rev. Bernard N. Lovgren, speaker. 
Candlelight service at 11.15 p. m., Irene 
Morgan, leader. 

Sunday exercises in charge of Robert 
Morgan, state vice-president. Sunday 
school speaker, Dr. Walter Edwin Peck, 
preacher, at morning service, William 
Gardner. 

Those wishing overnight entertainment 
should write Robert Morgan, 60 South 
Spring St., Concord, N. H. 

A. M.B. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Howard J. Conn is a senior in the Yale 
Divinity School and assistant minister of 
the Union Memorial Church in Glenbrook, 
Conn. 

Rev. Richard M. Steiner is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Portland, Oregon. 

Rev. R. Homer Gleason is minister of 
the Universalist church in Rochester, 
Minn. 

Rev. Elmo A. Robinson is a professor 
in San Jose Teachers’ College, San Jose, 
Calif. 

Julius Seelye Bixler is Bussey professor 
of Theology in the Harvard Divinity 
School. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes is minister of 
the Community Church in New York 
City and editor of Unity. 

Rey. Joseph Barth is minister of the 
Channing Religious Society, Newton, 
Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE 
ISLAND LAYMEN 


Laymen attending the convention at 
Foxboro May 14 wiil gather for their an- 
nual luncheon at the East Foxboro Com- 
munity Club. It will start about 1.40; 
price fifty cents. After a business meeting 
all will return to the afternoon session of 
the Convention. The club house is three 
miles from the Common at Foxboro in the 
direction of Brockton. Probably a caravan 
of cars will be organized when the morning 
session of the Convention adjourns. 

The four to five o’clock hour will be 
devoted to consideration of laymen’s work 
and objectives. A special circular with 
more detailed information will be sent to all 
ministers and club presidents. It is hoped 
that there will be an even greater number 
of laymen present than last year. Start 
now to organize a delegation. 

The clubs are being asked to contribute 
a modest sum to the treasury of the cen- 
tral laymen’s committee. This will pro- 
vide funds to take care of publicity and 
other expenses when the program begins 
in the fall. Circumstances have made it 
advisable to defer until fall certain district 
meetings mentioned recently. 
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Up to April 16 the following contribu- 
tions had been received for the Clara Bar- 
ton Diabetic Camp: North Weymouth 
$4.65, Worcester (First) $5.00, Lawrence 
$10.00, and the W. D. Corliss Men’s Club 
of Gloucester $5.00. Other contributions 
are expected. Appropriations should be 
made before the clubs adjourn for the 
summer. 

Herbert O. Lewis of Lowell, district 
governor, who has a highly important 
position in the operating department of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad, is recover- 
ing from the strain of overwork caused by 
the disruption of rail service in his dis- 
trict when the Merrimac went on a ram- 
page. He spent a week at his son’s home 


in New Jersey. 
* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


In addition to the regular weekly meet- 
ings at 16 Beacon Street on Monday 
mornings, there have been held during 
the season four union meetings for the 
ministers of a]l denominations. The final 
meeting of the four was the Kagawa 
gathering in Tremont Temple on April 20. 

In addition to these four general union 
meetings, the Congregationalists, Uni- 
tarians, and Universalists have held three 
meetings together. The first of these was 
held at Unitarian Headquarters, 25 Bea- 
con Street, the second was at our building, 
16 Beacon Street, and the last at the Con- 
gregational Building, 14 Beacon Street, on 
Monday morning, April 13. At this meet- 
ing, when the Congregationalists were the 
hosts and Dr. Southworth, formerly at 
the head of the Meadville Theological 
School, had the devotions, the Universal- 
ists contributed the speaker in the person 
of Rev. Charles H. Emmons, vice-presi- 
dent and fiscal representative of the 
General Convention. 

In meetings of this sort in the past two 
or three years, it has been the practice for 
the speaker to give from his point of view 
an analysis of the challenging conditions 
which surround our lives and our churches. 
Mr. Emmons did the same. He looked 
with open mind at the broken and scarred 
evidences of the destructive forces which 
have been playing in almost fiendish 
fashion upon human life and human in- 
stitutions. But Mr. Emmons did not limit 
his examination to the industrial, eco- 
nomic, educational, and social factors in 
the great problem. He included a keen 
survey of the psychic and spiritual powers 
which are so often left out of the reckoning 
and which, after all, are the forces which 
count for most in religion and in the church. 
His word was a clean-cut, penetrating, and 
masterly review of things as they are, to- 
gether with an appeal for the way in which 
things ought to be and, still more, if we 
will, may be. 

There will be two more Monday meet- 
ings of the Universalist group, on April 27 
at Bethany Union, when Earle Wallace, 
new headmaster at Dean Academy, will be 


the speaker, and on May 4 at 16 Beacon 

Street. A luncheon will be served by Miss 

Hersey at Bethany Union at 50 cents per 

person. The meeting on May 4 will not 

only be the final meeting of the season, 

but it will be the annual meeting as well. 
o* * 
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FERRY BEACH NEWS 


The Ferry Beach Park Association has 
received the largest gift in its history—six 
thousand dollars! The noble spirit of the 
donor is revealed by the statement she 
made to the secretary: “‘I gave it to help 
the cause. I wanted the young folks who 
go to Ferry Beach to have improved facili- 
ties, and that is why I made the pledge at 
the Syracuse Convention. I really want no 
personal publicity. The good cause for 
which I gave it is the important thing.” 

A decade ago when the General Conven- 
tion met at Syracuse Rev. Francis R. 
Gibbs presided over a gathering of Ferry 
Beachers. Pledges were asked for to se- 
cure funds for improving facilities. Many 
people responded, for sums ranging up to 
a hundred dollars. Mr. Gibbs well re- 
members the thrill when Mrs. Mabel O. 
Todd of Minneapolis announced that she 
would pledge $5,000. Wisely, she condi- 
tioned payment on the raising of $20,000 
for new buildings. The pledged amount was 
set aside. Mrs. Todd paid $500 in in- 
terest on the principal in 1981. 

In course of time Rowland Hall was 
built, the Quillen was improved and 
much money spent on the grounds and 


buildings in general; in fact the outlay, 
with mortgage deducted, well exceeded 
$20,000. Mrs. Todd not only paid the 
pledge of $5,000 but added $1,000 by way 
of interest. 

The Ferry Beach mortgage is no more! 
The bank has returned the $10,000 note 
duly canceled. 

The above news explains the statement 
in the reunion notice mailed recently: 
“1936 is to be a great year in Ferry Beach 
history. Plans for ‘sprucing up’ Ferry 
Beach will be made known at the re- 
unions.” And explains also why the di- 
rectors of the Association had such a 
long meeting last month. 

The Portland reunion takes place at 
the Congress Square Church Friday, May 
22. Tickets will be sixty-five cents. 
Frederick N. Allen is chairman of the 
committee on arrangements. A supple- 
mentary notice containing details about 
the gatherings at Portland and Dexter is 
being mailed to Maine and eastern New 
Hampshire Ferry Beachers. 


* * 


CONNECTICUT INVITES COOPERA- 
TION 


Preconvention Meetings in Stamford 


The Connecticut Universalist Conven- 
tion is introducing, this year, a series of 
three preconvention meetings, Sunday, 
Monday and Tuesday evenings, at 8 
o’clock, May 10-12. The object in view is 
to attract to the Stamford Universalist 
church a large number of persons who are 
not Universalists and who, for the most 
part, have little knowledge of the liberal 
faith. A strong program has been pre- 
pared, with Dr. McCollester on Sunday 
evening, and Dr. Shutter on Monday and 
Tuesday. The officers of the Convention 
earnestly request the hearty cooperation 
of all Universalists who have friends or ac- 
quaintances within thirty miles (or more) 
of Stamford, in calling these meetings to 
their attention and in urging them to at- 
tend. This cooperation will be appreciated 
by the Convention. It should do much to 
increase the influence of our faith in south- 
western Connrcticut. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 


* * 
CENTENNIAL IN NEW HAVEN 


On May 238, 24, and 25 the First Uni- 
versalist Parish (Church of the Messiah), 
New Haven, Conn., will celebrate the cen- 
tenary of its organization, which occurred 
on May 27, 1836. There will be appro- 
priate exercises, including an_ historical 
pageant on Saturday evening, commemo- 
rative services on Sunday, and a dinner on 
Monday, to which prominent church and 
civic officials have been invited. In 
preparation for the event, the church has 
been entirely redecorated, a new organ 
and memorial windows installed, and other 
improvements made, many of them in the 
form of memorials for prominent members 
of the parish during the years. 
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The gifts also express the loving appre- 
ciation which the church members feel for 
the present pastor, Dr. Theodore A. 
Fischer, who at the Easter season began 
his thirty-first year of service to the New 
Haven church. Dr. Fischer, a graduate of 
Tufts Divinity School, completes in June 
forty years in the ministry of the Uni- 
versalist denomination. 

* * 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 8. Dexter, Maine, 
2. Watertown, N. Y., 2. Harrisville, 
R. I., 2. Lansing, Mich., 9. Westbrook, 
Maine, 2. Malden, Mass., 15. Mitchell- 
ville, Iowa, 3. Providence, R. I., First, 
4. Chicago, Ill., St. Paul’s, 1. Urbana, 
Ill., 1. Melrose, Mass., 2. Towanda, Pa., 
6. Standing Stone, Pa., 9. Total, 64. 


* ox 


THE WOMAN’S ALLIANCE OF 
BOSTON AND VICINITY 


cordially invites you to attend an 
At Home 
at Bethany Union, 
14 Worcester Street, Boston, Mass., 
on Wednesday, May 6, 1986, 
from two until five o’clock. 
Contributions of cooked food and candy 
are solicited, the proceeds from the sale 
of which will be given to Bethany Union. 


Notices 
CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CON- 
VENTION 
Official Call 
The 104th annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Second Uni- 
versalist Church, Stamford, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, May 13-14, 1936, beginning at 4.30 p. m. 
Wednesday. The Women’s Missionary Society of 
Connecticut will meet at 1.30 p. m. Wednesday. 
Three pre-convention services will be held at 
8 p.m. Sunday, Monday and Tuesday, with addresses 
by Dr. Lee S. McCollester on Sunday, and Dr. 
Marion D. Shutter on Monday and Tuesday. 


Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 
* * 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 
The 77th annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, Foxboro, Mass., May 13 and 
14, 1936, convening at 7.15 p. m. on Wednesday. 
“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention; of life 
members resident in the state; of three lay delegates 
from each parish in fellowship, which delegates must 
be legal members of the parish they represent; and 
of the officers of the Convention.” 
Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 


A cordial invitation is extended to all Universalists. 
Those desiring accommodations are requested to 
write Walter H. Fitts, Baker Street, Foxboro, not 
later than May 9. State what kind of accommoda- 
tions are desired, when, and for what length of time. 
Lodging and breakfast will be provided without cost 
so far as is possible. Hotel reservations in the vicin- 
ity of Foxboro may also be secured through appli- 
cation. 

Luncheons at fifty cents will be served on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday by church societies. A 
special luncheon for ministers will be served on 
Wednesday, for which reservations must be made, 
and a laymen’s luncheon on Thursday. Also a 
supper will be provided on Wednesday. In addition 
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to these accommodations, there are restaurants in 
the town and surrounding vicinity. The banquet 
will be held on Thursday evening, with tickets at 
$1.00. Reservations for any or all of these meals 
should be made through Mrs. Minot F. Inman, 55 
Mechanic Street, Foxboro, before May 9. 

The Doolittle Home is near by the church and 
many Universalists will thus be abie to inspect it and 
to meet its residents. 


Directions 


There are no trains directly to Foxboro. Take 
train at South Station, Boston, to Canton Junction 
or to Mansfield. Bus connections are available from 
each place to Foxboro. Round trip train tickets may 
be purchased, which offer a considerable saving. 
Train schedules (daylight saving time) are not avail- 
able at this time, but will be announced as soon as 
possible. 

Those driving to Foxboro, from either Boston or 
Providence, use Route 1. 

The First Universalist Church of Foxboro is sit~ 
uated in the center of Foxboro, bordering on the 
Common. Ample parking space is available. 

ae 
WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 

The Wisconsin Universalist State Convention will 
meet in annual session on May 12 and 13, in the city 
of Wausau, for the purpose of transacting any busi- 
ness that may legally come before it. All pastors, 
churches and delegates are hereby notified, and 
requested to be present. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
oe 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on Tuesday, April 28, 1936, at 1.30 
p. m., for the examination of Mr. Robert H. Barber 
“as to his fitness in purpose, character, and abilities 
for the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
* * 
W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Official Call 

The 51st annual meeting of the Woman’s Univer- 
salist Missionary Society of Massachusetts will 
be held in the Universalist church, Foxboro, Mass., 
on Wednesday, May 18, 1936, at 10 a. m. 

For the election of officers for the ensuing year; 

To hear the reports of officers and chairmen of de- 
partments; 

To transact any other business that may legaily 
come before the meeting. 

Mattie P. Schonland, Recording Secretary. 


FOR SALE 


A six-room bungalow in Pasadena, 
California. For description and terms 
write to the owner, H. L. Canfield, 213 
Mclver Street, Greensboro, N. C. 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


HIGHWAYS OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


April 27. The Ascent to Philosophy. April 
28. The March to Imperialism. April 29. 
Tramping Old Trails. April 30. Blazing 
Pathways to Freedom. May 1. Crossroads 
in the Modern Scene. 


By SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
B. D., Ph. D., D. D., D. C. L. 


Dean of the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago and Professor of the History of Early 
Christianity. 

On Consecutive Afternoons 
At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 

All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 
FE EE AE ST NS ELSE IS PROSE OS 


Educattonal 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI.. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOO. 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCH 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo) 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. # 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A well appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master, 


sa 
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Crackling 

One of the PWA workers on Riverside 
Drive was complaining because he had no 
shovel. He finally told the foreman about 
it. ‘Gee whiz,” he gee-whizz’d, ‘I haven’t 
any shovel!” _ As. 

“Well, whaddaya kickin’ about?” was 
the answer, “you don’t have to do any 
woik if you ain’t got no shovel!” 

“T know,” pouted the fellow, as he 
stamped both feet, “but I haven’t got 
anything to jean on—like the other guys!”’ 
—Walter Winchell, New York Daily Mirror. 

* x 

A drunk searching diligently along the 
edge of the pavement and the gutter was 
approached by an officer who said: 

“What are you looking for?” 

“T just lost fifty cents.” 

‘‘Where did you lose it?”’ 

“About a half a block down the street.” 

“Well, why are you looking for it here?”’ 
asked the impatient officer. 

“Oh,” replied the drunk, ‘‘the light’s 
much better here.””—Annapolis Log. 

ok * 

The centenarian was being interviewed 
by a newspaper man. “Io what do you 
credit your remarkably long life, Mr. El- 
der?” he was asked. 

“To the fact that it was my good for- 
tune to be born a century ago,” replied the 
old gentleman, with a twinkle in his eye.— 
Exchange. 

eo * 

One day two Negroes bought a watch be- 
tween them. It went wrong, however, and 
one of them took it to pieces and found a 
dead fly inside. 

“No wonder de watch wouldn’t go,” he 
said. ‘De engine-driber am dead.”’— 
Troy (N. Y.) Times-Record. i 

ae ies 


“Why do you carry that horrible sound- 
ing horn on your car?” 

“To prevent accidents,’ replied the 
motorist. “If I paralyze a pedestrian 
with fear, he will stand still and I can run 
to one side of him.”’—-Exchange. 

* * 

“What happened to your face?” 

“Had a little argument with a fellow 
about driving in traffic.” 

“Why didn’t you call a cop?” 

“He was a cop.” —Hxchange. 

* * 

The fall in the Italian birth-rate is easy 
to account for. What’s the use of getting 
married when you have to give Mussolini 
your wedding-ring?—F. P. A. in New 
York Herald Tribune. 

a * 

You’re quite right, grandpa, about the 
“Music Goes ’Round” thing. But ‘Ta- 
ra-ra-boom-de-ay’’ was no_ intellectual 
treat.—San Francisco Chronicle. 

* * 

An aviation engineer says that within 
ten years we shall be traveling 500 miles 
an hour through the air. He, maybe, not 
us.—American Lumberman. 
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Universalist Publishing House 


John van Schaick, Jr., Manager 


16 Beacon Street 176 Newbury Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Directors 


Cornelius A. Parker, Boston, Mass., President. 
Gardner B. Wardwell, Melrose, Mass., Treasurer. 
A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston, Mass. 

Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, Boston, Mass. 

Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 

Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Rev. Gustave H. Leining, Braintree, Mass. 
Nathalie Upton, Saugus, Mass. 


The Universalist Publishing House is a corporation 
organized under the laws of Massachusetts. 


It is under the control of thirty trustees elected by 
ten State Conventions of Universalists and the Universalist 
General Convention. 


Authorized Publishing Agent of the Universalist 
Churches, Publisher of Denominational Books and 
Literature, Agent for the Sale of Books Published Any- 
where in the World, and for Church and Church School 
Supplies. 


Owner and Publisher of the Christian Leader, the 
denominational weekly. John van Schaick, Jr., Editor. 
Florence I. Adams, Assistant Editor. Two dollars and 
fifty cents per year. 


And of the Swnday School Helper, the Church School 


Quarterly, edited by Dr. A. Gertrude Earle. Seventy- 
five cents a year. 


Send money and orders to the Beacon 
Street office. Send manuscripts to 
the N ewbury Street office 
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